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Summer-Coaching Schools 


A LIST of many of the most important coaching 
schools which will be conducted this summer 
will be found in the advertising columns of this issue 
and of succeeding numbers of the JOURNAL. It is 
gratifying to note the steady growth of these schools 
and the increasing attendance figures given out by the 
different universities that conduct courses of athletic 
coaching. It has been repeatedly suggested that the 
greatest handicap in the way of developing athletics 
in the schools and colleges is the lack of a trained per- 
sonnel. The coaching schools are rapidly correcting 
this situation. As a result, the coaches today are far 
better trained and equipped than were the men who 
attempted to administer athletics a few years ago. 
This means a general improvement all along the line. 
Every coach, who possibly can afford to do so, should 
attend one of the coaching schools this summer. 





The Growth of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


OT in a spirit of boasting but with a feeling of 
satisfaction, the JOURNAL is able to announce 
that its circulation department shows more subscrib- 
ers by several hundred at this time than were ever 
before listed at the same period of the year. This is 
gratifying because the JOURNAL has never conducted 
subscription campaigns or employed high pressure 
sales methods. It does not offer premium induce- 
ments and consequently its growth has been along 
conservative lines. These figures are gratifying be- 
cause they indicate that the coaches have found that 
there was need for a professional magazine of the 
character of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL, and thus they 
have renewed their subscriptions from year to year 
and have also told new coaches about this magazine. 
The JOURNAL office is daily asked to supply infor- 
nation which has appeared in former issues of the 
publication. Sometimes this information is sought 
by men who have subscribed for the JOURNAL but 
have not preserved their back copies. This leads to 
the suggestion that nearly every subscriber will at 
some time or other have occasion to look up material 
which has previously appeared in the magazine and 
consequently he will find it to his advantage to save 
his back copies. 





The June Journal 


ECENTLY it was announced that the June issue 

would be in the nature of a news review. The 
JOURNAL readers were requested to send in news 
items relating to new buildings, equipment, methods 
of administering athletics, the solution of local prob- 
lems and matters concerning the year in athletics as 
viewed by the individual coach and his plans for next 
year. Many subscribers have already sent in material 
of this sort and consequently it is possible to announce 
that the June JOURNAL will be of special interest to 
the men engaged in athletic coaching. Those who 
have not already sent in information regarding their 
work are requested to do so. 
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Throughout the year—get larger 
crowds to all your games and meets 


the weight of a full capacity crowd. The 


Naturally, people want to sit down to watch 
' your sports—just as they do at any other en- 


tertainment. 


There may be other games nearby, as good as 
yours—but the people will come where the 
best seats can be had. 


Circle A Bleachers have been the means of 
bringing larger crowds to many games and 
meets throughout the country. 


Circle A Bleachers are staunch and rigid. 
They are made of selected Southern Pine and 
Douglas Fir, and reinforced with steel angle 
bars. Circle A Bleachers will hold four times 





550 South 25th Street 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


wildest bunch of fans cannot sway these 
bleachers! 


In addition, Circle A Bleachers can be set up 
quickly and taken down with just as little 
trouble—no tools are required. They are 
easily handled for carrying from one field to 


another, or indoors and out. 


Let us show you how we can bring larger 
crowds to your games, crowds more faithful 
all through the season. Send for our folder 
today—it may mean a lot to you, and your 


team. 


Newcastle, Indiana 
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Relay Meets Have Become the Blue 
Ribbon Track Events 


HE outdoor track 
season which of- 
ficially starts the 


last part of March or 
the first of April is made interesting 
by the sectional relay meets which 
are being held quite generally 
throughout the United States. The 
season will officially close with the 
great state and national interscholas- 
tic meets and in the col- 
leges the conference and 
National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association meets. 
Thus the track year be- 
gins with the relay 
meets, which have sud- 
denly become popular 
throughout the country, 
and ends with the tour- 
naments which settle 
the national champion- 
ships in track and field. 

The relay meet idea 
originated in 1895 at 
Pennsylvania Univers- 
ity. The Penn Relays 
since that time have 
grown to be the out- 
standing track and field 
event in this country al- 
though other meets 


which have been started — Fs 


at later times are begin- 
ning to rival these ancient games in 
records, attendance and importance. 
Track and field athletics have never 
attracted the public attention that is 
now given school and college football 
and basketball. The relay meets, 
however, are proving of greater in- 
terest each year to the nation and 
consequently have done a great deal 
toward elevating track to a proud po- 
sition in the sports world. There is 
one feature about the relay meets 
which is especially noteworthy and 
commendable. In these games not 
only are the individual stars given 


By John L. Griffith 


The track season will be ushered in by the 
relay meets throughout the United States 


every opportunity to compete for 
championship honors but also a vast 
army of competitors contend on the 
same track the same day and the same 
time. For instance, last year three 


. thousand individuals competed in the 


Relay Carnivals of 1927 


Illinois Indoor Carnival, February 26, 1927 
Texas Relays, Austin, March 25, 1927 

Rice Relays, Houston, March 26, 1927 
Southern Relays, Atlanta, April 9, 1927 
Ohio Relays, Columbus, April 23, 1927 
Kansas Relays, Lawrence, April 23, 1927 
Pennsylvania Relays, Philadelphia, April 29-30, 1927 
Drake Relays, Des Moines, April 29-30, 1927 
Dakota Relays, Sioux Falls, April 23, 1927 


CEODDOCROCORROROORORGROSORECROOERODOOEROERERORZOCSGRReEReeeeeeeteceeese Ceeeecencccouses 


events at the Penn Relays. Thus the 
relay meets make possible interschol- 
astic and intercollegiate athletic com- 
petition for very large numbers. 
The track coaches have recognized 
the fact that since the relay meets 
come early in the season they provide 
a stimulus for early training and con- 
ditioning and this means improved 
track and field performances later in 
the year. The man who does not be- 
come enthusiastic over the field events 
enjoys the keen competition that is 
usually in evidence in the team relay 
races. The fact is that many con- 


eects peneeeeeeeseenseee 


sider that a hard fought 
closely contested relay 
race is the most inter- 
esting and exciting 
event in the entire collegiate athletic 
program. 

In attempting to make the relay 
meets “bigger and better” than ever 
each year, local managements have 
all tried to cater to the crowds by ad- 

vertising extra features. 

These features have 

usually consisted of 

races in which ex-college 
men have competed. As 

a rule these have not 
_ been found satisfactory 

and frequently the ex- 
= hibitions of the gradu- 
ate students are not so 
appealing as the hard 
fought races of the un- 
dergraduates and in 
= many cases not so fast. 
: After all the relay meets 
=: are primarily for the 
: high school, college and 
: university athletes and 
: it is in these that the 

chief interest of the 
=: public lies. If the pub- 
: lic is led each year to 
look forward to the con- 
tests between  under- 
graduates it will not be disappointed, 
but if men and women are attracted 
to the relay meets by a bally-hoo sent 
out for the events featuring men who 
had their chance in college and who 
have passed on, they may sometimes 
be disappointed and thus the meets 
in question suffer. One of the inter- 
esting things about the relay meets 
each year is that they bring out a 
new group of stars and the constantly 
changing records bear witness to the 
fact that the new men coming on are 
not inferior to those who raced in 
record breaking time years ago. 








The schools and colleges having come through the most 
successful seasons in football and basketball in the history 
of the sports may now turn eagerly to the relay meets 
with every expectation that the races will be just as hard 
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college relay meet “ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 


The Program of the Pennsylvania Relays, April 29-30, 1927 


CHAMPIONSHIP RELAYS 
Friday, April 29 

Sprint Medley College Relay Championship of America. 
Thomas S. Gates Challenge Cup. (First man will 
run 440 yards; second and third each 220 yards; 
fourth, 880 yards.) 

Distance Medley College Relay Championship of Amer- 
ice. Robert C. Hill Challenge Cup. (First man 
will run 440 yards; second, 880 yards; third, three- 
quarters of a mile; fourth, one mile.) 

Quarter-Mile College Relay Championship of America. 
Phi Kappa Psi Challenge Cup. (Each man will run 
110 yards.) 

Interscholastic Medley Relay Championships of America 
for both High and Preparatory Schools. Theta Chi 
Challenge Cup. (First man will run 880 yards; 
second, 440 yards; third, 220 yards; fourth, one 
mile.) 

Interscholastic Quarter-Mile Relay Championship of 
America for both High and Preparatory Schools. 
Alpha Tau Omega Challenge Cup. (Each man will 
run 110 yards.) 


Saturday, April 30 

Half-Mile College Relay Championship of 
Mask-and-Wig Challenge Cup. 

One-Mile College Relay Championship of America. Mike 
Murphy Challenge Cup. 

Two-Mile College Relay Championship of America. 
Meadowbrook and William N. Wallace Challenge 
Cups. 

Four-Mile College Relay Championship of America. 
Sydney E. Hutchinson Challenge Cup. 

480-Yard Shuttle Hurdle College Relay Championship 


America. 


of America. Phi Epsilon Pi Challenge Cup. 
man will run 120 yards over high hurdles.) 

One-Mile Freshman College Relay Championship of 
America. 

One-Mile Preparatory School Relay Championship of 
America. Alpha Sigma Phi Challenge Cup. 

One-Mile High School Relay Championship of America. 
Lambda Chi Alpha Challenge Cup. 

Interscholastic Two-Mile Relay Championship of Amer- 
ica for both Preparatory and High Schools. Alpha 
Chapter, Phi Kappa Sigma Challenge Cup. 

The Decathlon (ten events) will begin Friday morning 
with the first five events and be completed in the after- 
noon. It will determine the Intercollegiate Decathlon 
Championship of America and the winner will receive 
the Henry Laussat Geyelin Cup. The Decathlon rules 
will be found in the Amateur Athletic Union Rule Book. 
The following is the order of events: 

100 metres flat Hurdle race (110 metres) 

Running broad jump Throwing the discus 

Putting the weight (16 lbs.) Pole vault 

Running high jump ° Throwing the javelin 

400 metres flat 1,500 metres flat 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

In addition to the relay races, there will also be the 
following special scratch events: 
100 yard dash 
Running high jump 
Running broad jump 
Putting the shot 
Throwing the discus 
Throwing the javelin 
Pole vault 


(Each 


Hammer throw 

400 metre hurdle 
Hop, step and jump 
2-mile 

Decathlon 

120-yard high hurdles 


Results of the 1926 Pennsylvania Relavs 
Held at Franklin Field, Philadelphia, April 23-24, 1926 


COLLEGE CHAMPIONSHIPS RELAYS 








440 yds.—1, Pennsylvania (Weisiger, Scull, MacDonald, Wolf); 2, 
Penn State; 3, Princeton ..*423 
880 vds.—1, Yale (Arneill, Clarke, Paulson, Norton); 2, Cornell: 3. 
ll F— eee *1m.27.8s 
1 mile—1l, Georgetown (R: Hass, Ascher, Swinburne, Burgess); 2 


Yale; 3, Holy Cross 
mile (Class B)—1, Occidental 
gomery) ; 2, Massachusetts Inst. of Tech.; 3, Pittsburgh..3m.23.4s 
mile— (Middle Atlantic States)—1, Rutgers (Henry, Zoller, Lorenz, 
Schutzendorf) ; 2, New York University; 3, Johns Hopkins; 
4, Lehigh 3m.27.6s 
mile—(Middle Atlantic States C. A. A.)—Class B—1, Swarthmore 





~ -_ 





i" 





(Rumble, Maxwell, Dutton, Kersey); 2, Dickinson; 3, Haver- 
ford 8m.32.2s 
1 mile—(Normal School)—1. Indiana (King, Borland, Patterson, 
Alexick) ; 2, Cheyney; 3, Bloomsburg 3m.37.2s 





— 


mile—(Freshman)—1, Yale (Ferguson, Nolan, Paxton, Schurman) ; 











2, Penn; 3, New York University. 3m.27s 
1 mile—(Colleges of Philadelphia)—1, Philadelphia Textile (Smith, 
Tranks, Roux, Johnson); 2, Philadelphia Dental; 3, Oseteo- 
lS eae eee 3m.42s 
2 miles—1, Columbia (Jaeger, Brick, Theobold and Campbell) ; 2, 
Rr ee 7m.53.6s 
4 miles—1, Penn State (Torrence, Sands, Bartholomew, Filkins) ; 


2, Boston College; 3, Pennsylvania 18m.14.6s 
Sprint Medley—1, Columbia (Jaeger, Deck, Starkey and Campbell) ; 
3. 








Georgetown (Burgess, Haas, Ascher and Swinburne); 3, 
M. I. T.; 4, Occidental 3m.29s 
Distance Medley—i1, Boston College (Daley, McCloskey, McKillop, 


Cavanaugh) ; 2, Occidental ; 3, Princeton; 4, Lafayette....10m.25.6s 
480 vard shuttle hurdle—1, Penn State (Eegers. Sharn. Lerch, 
Moore) ; 2, Pennsylvania (Franks, Slater, Satinsky, Wolf). Two 
teams competed 1m.5s 
INTERSCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIP RELAYS 
440 yds.—1, Mercersburg (Sacks, Hutson, Cole, Gentry) ; 2, Newton; 
3, Lakewood; 4, tie between Stuyvesant and Hamilton Col- 
legiate +43.6s 
Medley Relay—1, Boys’ High of Brooklyn (Milander, Roman, Harris, 
Moore) ; 2, St. Benedicts; 3, Hill; 4, Phillips-Exeter....{7m.59.6s 
(First time run at this distance). 
mile—} New Utrecht (Furth, Ryan, Rosen, Fitzmaurice): 2. St. 
Benedict’s; 3, Huntington 8m.26.88 
1 mile (Preparatory Schools)—1, Seton Hall (O’Connell, McDonald, 
End, McCafferty) : 2 Mercersburg: 3, Lawrenceville..........3m 32 2s 
mile (Preparatory Schools) Class B—1, Baylor (Strong, Sharp, 
anata Gardenshire) ; 2, Brooklyn Poly. Prep.; 3, Seton 


3m.30.4s 
(High Schools)—1, Brooklyn Manual Dugind, 
Camaniti, Trachy) ; 2, Newtown; 3, Kearny. 








tr 





— 





(Gorman, 


~ 
3 
©; 
® 


$m.29.2s 
mile (High School) Class B—1, Brooklyn Manual (Gorman, Dugind, 
Caminiti, Trachy) ; 2, Stuyvesant; 3, DeWitt Clinton........ *3m.29s 





~ 


1 mile (Philadelphia Interacademic A. A.)—1, Haverford (Masters, 
Manly, D’Andrade, Nicholson); 2, Chestnut Hill; 3, Penn 
Charter 3m.36.8s 

1 mile (Philadelphia Hirh School)-—1, Northeast High School (Hart- 
ranft, Black, Garland, Symons); 2, Southern High; 3, German- 
town; 4, Central 3m.35.2s 

1 mile (Roman Catholic High School)—1, West Catholic High School 
(Porreca, Devine, McDonough, Grammel) ; 2, Roman Catholic 
High; 3, LaSalle Prep.......... 3m.32.4s 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

100 yds.—1, Kester (Michigan); 2, D’Aiuto (West Virginia); 3, 
Charles (Colgate) ; 4, Hussey (Boston College). Run in five 
heats (winner of each heat qualified for finals, the second man 
in each heat running in special heat and winner of special heat 














EAL LAL SL AIR TSE 10.1s 
2 mile run—l, Loucks (Syracuse); 2, Chapman (Wisconsin); 3, 
Bayley, (Dickinson); 4, Shimek (Marquette)...........-.............. 9m.28s 


400 Meter Hurdles—1, Gibson (Fordham College) ; 2, Tanner (Occi- 





dental) ; 3, Littlefield (Bowdoin) 55.6s 
Hop, Step and Jump—1, Anson (Ohio State): 2, Moore (Pennsyl- 
vania) ; 3, Case (Savage School); 4, Miller (New York Uni- 
versity) 47ft.7 1-2in 





High Jump—1, Anton Burg (Chicago) 6ft.3in; 2, Tie between Anson 
(Ohio State) and McGinnis (Wisconsin) 6ft.21-8in; 3, Tie 
between Kendall (Bowdoin) and Wright (Columbia) 6ft.1 1-8in. 

Pole Vault—1, Tie between Harrington (Notre Dame) and Bradley 
(Princeton) for 12ft.6in, the former winning on a toss-up; 3, 
Northrup (Michigan) 12ft. 

Shot put—1, Richerson (Univ. of Mo.) 46ft.2 1-2 in; 2, McClean, 
(Pennsylvania) 44ft.73-4in; 3, Dauber (Iowa) 44ft.6 5-8in; 4, 
Plansky (Georgetown) 44ft.1 1-2in. 

Broad Jump—1, Bates (Penn State) 23ft.3 1-2in; 2, Dowding (George- 
town) 22ft9 7-8in; 8, Scudder (Princeton) 22ft.6in; 4, Tie be- 
tween Delahanty (Manhattan) and Elliott (Bethany) 22ft.5in. 

Discus Throw—1, Baker (Swarthmore) 139ft.1-2 in: 2, Richerson 
(Missouri) 137ft.6in; 3, Norton (Georgetown) 134ft.7in; 4, Hub- 
bard (Geneva) 130ft.3 1-2in. 

16 lb. Hammer Throw—1, Hawkins (Michigan) 152ft.3 9-16in; 2, 
G. Lansing Taylor (Pennsylvania) 150ft.81-16in; 8, Carl S. 
Biegs (Syracuse) 150ft.3 15-16in.; 4. Arthur L. McManus (Boston 
College) 145ft.47-16in; 5, Caleb F. Gates (Princeton) 144ft. 
7 15-16in. 

Javelin Throw—1, Lyden (Maine) 195ft.71-2in; 2, R. Kruez (Wis- 
consin) 191ft. 9 7-8 in; 8, Northrup (Michigan) 186ft.8 5-8 in; 
4, Gibson (Princeton) 175ft.5 1-4in; 5, Plansky (Georgetown) 
173ft.5 1-8in. 

Decathlon—1. Plansky (Georgetown): 2, Huntsman (Earlham) ; 3, 
Elliott (Bethany) ; 4, Doherty (College of City o® Detroit) ; 5, 
Sturtridge (DePauw) 7169.160 pts. 





*New carnival record. 
+New record. 
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fought as before, that the athletes will have trained just 
as hard as their predecessors and that many new records 
will be established. A man who has never seen a great 
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The start of the 120 yard hurdles at the Drake Relays, 





April 24, 1926. 


Results of the Drake Relays 


The Seventeenth annual meet held at Des Moines, 


UNIVERSITY SECTION 





440 yds.—Ilst Section—1, Illinois; 2, Notre Dame; 3, Kansas; 4 
ERR ENE SEL VE TE RG Se i le IA RS 6 F 43.2s 
440 yds.—2nd Section—1, Nebraska; 2, Missouri; 3, Michigan State; 


4, Marquette ..48.4s 
Half-mile—lst Section—1, Nebraska; 2, Michigan State; 3, Indiana ; 






































4, Missouri ..1m.32.2s 
Half-mile—2nd Section—1, Illinois; 2, Kansas; 3, Alabama Poly- 
RR IRIS F555 1m.31.1s 
1 mile—ist Section—1, Indiana; 2, Illinois; 3, Drake; 4, Notre 
NID aissiaaiisaneshinssecaccsnicesicilaees tl cheskciletdipcanlahec aise ddandoe hain batiaaiadesamadel 3m.27.8¢ 
1 mile—2nd Section—1, Iowa; 2, Wisconsin; 3, Minnesota; 4, 
Nebraska 3m.27.1s 
2 mile—1, Iowa State; 2, Nebraska; 3, Notre Dame; 4, North- 
TIED. « casinsnshsnincniinmacssapeenvadianiiahaniadiaiasbieninetanianiinicdbiagaiastiabcaiiieal 8m.11.8s 
4 mile—1, Oregon State; 2, Illinois; 38, Michigan ; 4, Kansas 
ee ae 18m.38.6s 
Distance Medley—1, Illinois; 2, Kansas State; 3, Iowa State; 4, 
Oklahoma State ..8m.40s 
COLLEGE SECTION 
Half-mile—1, Kansas Teachers (Pittsburg); 2, Haskell; 3, South 
Dakota; 4, Carleton 1m.32.4s 
: er Knox; 2, Kansas Teachers (Emporia); 8, Baker; 4, 
Miami ..... 8m.32.9s 
2 eek, Haskell; 2, Cornell; 3, Knox; 4, Kansas Teachers (Pitts- 
burg) 8m.21.1s 
Medley—1, Michigan Normal; 2, Miami; 8, Butler; 4, Baker....8m.12.2s 
IOWA COLLEGE SECTION 
Half-mile—1, Morningside; 2, Buena Vista; 8, Parsons; 4, Iowa 
Teachers 1m.38.6s 
1 mile—1, Parsons; 2, Penn.; 3, Buena Vista; 4, Simpson........ 8m.45.4s 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION (Class A) 

440 yds.—l, Westport (Kansas City, Mo.); 2, Central (cue 
Nebr.) ; 3, Columbus (Nebr.) ; 4, Tecumseh tS ee 
Half-mile—1, Central (Kansas City, Mo.); 2, Westport, (ienene 
City, Mo.); 8, Columbus (Nebr.) ; 4, Central (Sioux City, 

1m.34.9s 





Ta.) 
1 mile—1, Central (Kansas City, Mo.) A 2, East (Des Moines, Ia.) ; 3 
Washington (Cedar Rapids, Ia.) ; Hastings (Nebr.)....3m.38.5s 
2 mile—1, Galesburg (Illinois) ; 2, Washington (Cedar Rapids, Ia.) ; 
, Marshalltown (Ia.) ; 4, Hastings (Nebr.)........................ 8m.53. 3s 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, CLASS B (IOWA SCHOOLS) 


Program of the Kansas 


UNIVERSITY CLASS RELAYS 
One-quarter Mile. Each man to run 110 yards. 
One-mile. Two-mile, 
One-half Mile. Each man to run 220 yards. 
Four-mile. 

Distance Medley (440, 220, 880, mile). 
COLLEGE CLASS RELAYS 
One-half Mile. Each man to run 220 yards. 
One-mile. Two-mile. 
Distance Medley (440, 220, 880, mile). 
JUNIOR COLLEGE CLASS RELAYS 
One-half Mile. Each man to run 220 yards. 
One-mile. 


Iowa, on April 23-24, 1926 








440 yds.—1, Perry; 2, Iowa Falls; 3, Le Mars; 4, Algona........... 49.78 

Half-mile—1, Perry; 2, Le Mars; 8, Rockwell City; 4, Jeffer- 
Sh RN RENE TET 1m.40.98 

1 mile—1, Eldon; 2, Carroll; 3, Mount Ayr; 4, Indianola........ 3m.53.6s 

2 mile—1, Guthrie Center; 2, Waukon; 3, Shellsburg; 4, Winter- 
a 9m.28.68 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

100 yds.—1, Locke (Nebr.); 2, Pepper (Indiana) ; 3, Gruenhagen 

(Minnesota) ; 


4, Sharkey (Miami) and Snyder (Alabama ~.? 


s 
120 pee Dye (Southern California) ; 2, Guthrie ioe State) ; 

3, Baskin (Alabama Polytechnic) ; 4, Weir CS 14.88 
220 hurdles—1, Guthrie (Ohio State) ; 2, Grumbles (Southern Gall. 














fornia) ; 3, Werner (Illinois) ; 4, Dye (Southern California) ..24.5s 
High Jump—l, Hagerman (Washington U.); 2, Carle (Drake) ; 3, 
Simpson (Drake), Lunt (Utah State) and Meislahn (Illinois), 
tied 5ft.10 1-4in 
Broad Jump—1l, Wallace (Illinois); 2, Stephens (Nebraska); 3, 
Lancaster (Missouri) ; 4, Coulter (Lombard)................ 28ft.1 3-4in 
Shot Put—1l, Kuck (Kans. Teachers (Emporia); 2, Houser (South- 
ern California) ; 3, Rinefort (Grinnell) ; 4, Wiberg (Nebraska 
Wesleyan) 48ft.544in 
Discus Throw—1, Houser (Southern California) ; 2, Kuck (Kans. 
Teachers (Emporia); 3,' Rinefort (Grinnell); 4, Cox 
(Utah) 147ft.7in 
Javelin Throw—1, Kuck (Kans. Teachers (Emporia); 2, Cox (Okla- 


homa) ; 8, Morgan (Oklahoma) ; 4, Moes (Notre Dame)..207ft.7in 
Hop, Step & Jump—1l, Wallace (Illinois; 2, Meislahn (Illinois) ; 8, 
Dallagher (Coe); 4, Greathouse (Illinois)....................-.- 47ft.6 1-2in 
Pole Vault—1, Barnes (Illinois), Bryce (Oklahoma Teaéhers), Potts 
Oklahoma), Price (Oklahoma), Wirsig (Nebraska), and Lan- 
caster (Missouri) tied for first 12ft.6in 
HIGH SCHOOL 
100 yds. Dash—1, Snorf (Roosevelt) ; 2, Lagerquist (East) ; 3, Barnes 
(West) ; 4, Case (West) 10.68 
Half-mile—1, Roosevelt ; 2, West; 8, East; 4, Lincoln................ 1m.41.8s 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 











440 yds.—1, West Des Moines; 2, Warren Harding; 3, Amos erry 4 

aes 4.9s 
GRADE SCHOOL 

Shuttle Race—1, Kirkwood; 2, Amos Hiatt; 8, Roosevelt; 4, Pang 

wood RRR Mee eS lm.is 





Relays, April 23, 1927 
Sprint Medley (440, 220, 220, 880). 


OPEN HIGH SCHOOL CLASS RELAYS 
One-half Mile. Each man to run 220 yards. 
One-mile. Two-mile. 

Sprint Medley (440, 220, 220, 880). 
SPECIAL EVENTS 

(Open to University and College Men) 
100 Yards Dash. Discus Throw. 
120 Yards High Hurdles. Running High Jump. 
3,000 Meters Run. Running Broad Jump. 
16-pound Shot Put. Pole Vault. 
Javelin Throw. 
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Results of the Kansas Relays 


Fourth Annual meet held at University of Kansas, Lawrence, April 17, 1926 


UNIVERSITY SECTION 

440 yds.—1, Kansas (McInerny, Grady, Wongwai, Rooney); 2, 4 
nois; 3, Occidental 2s 
(Equals Collegiate and meet record). 

880 yds.—1, Nebraska (Hein, Daily, Davenport, Locke) ; 2, Illinois; 
ee "es 1m.26.6s 
(New World record). 

1 mile—1, Iowa (Beatty, Swenson, Roberts, Cuhel) ; 2, Nebraska; 3, 
TEED -  sescaceruincansellitstatieaiptisssininipiuicinantadatenmnniaassiattinind 3m.20s 
(New meet record). 

2 mile—1, Northwestern (Renolds, Furrey, Garbry, Martin); 2, 

















Kansas Aggies; 3, Nebraska.. 7m.56.3s 
4 mile—1, Illinois (Rue, McElwee, Dickinson, White) ; 2, Michigan ; 
3, Oregon Aggies... 18m.18.3s 
Medley (440, 220, 880 mile) —1, “Towa State (Caulum, Price, Craw- 
ford, Conger) ; 2, Oklahoma A. & M.; 3, Texas.................... 7m.42.3s 


COLLEGE SECTION 
880 yds.—1, Occidental (Purser, M. Nash, Broadhead, V. Nash); 2 
Kansas Teachers of Pittsburg; 3, Southwestern.................... 1m.28.1s 
(New meet record). 
1 mile—1, Occidental (Purser, Nash, Montgomery, Bailey) ; 2, Knox; 





3, Baker ... ..3m. 25s 
2 mile—1, Haskell Indians | (Manuel, “Roberts, “Yellowhorse, “Whitebird) ; 

2, Occidental. (Only two ran).. ..8m. 6s 

Medley (440, 220, 880, mile)—1, Baker (Lidikay, Scott, Smith, Hov- 

gard) ; 2, Occidental; 3, Kansas Teachers of Pittsburg....7m.42.3s 
JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION 

1 mile—1, Kemper Military (Perkins, Anderson, Jacobson, Lambert) ; 

2, Rockhurst; 3, Kansas City, Mo., Junior College................ 3m.30s 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 

Half-mile—1, Westport, Kansas City (Kennedy, Powell, Wood, Wil- 

cox); 2, Central, Kansas City; 3, Main, San Antonio, 

TUTTI cecssissmcnsceninapissiseslecsdaspenpaiadiesietatidianiiiasestcaasinsineenmaeiaaiiiiaapibiialitaacatan ..1m.32.4s 

1 mile—1, Central, Kansas City; 2, Wichita, Kans. ; 3, “Northeast. 


Kansas City. (Race was won by Devitt Preparatory of Wash- 
ington, D. C., running under protest, later disqualified.) 
2 mile—1, Galesburg, Ill. (Murphy, H. Schroder, G. Schroder, 





Mayer) ; 2, Wichita; 3, Manual, Kansas City 8m.32s 
Medley (440, 220, 220, 880)—1, Northeast, Kansas City; 2, Main, 
San Antonio, Texas; 3, Junction City, Kans 3m.43s 





SPECIAL EVENTS 
100 yds.—1, Locke (Nebraska) ; 2, Della Maria (Notre Dame); 3 
Keane (Creighton) ; 4, Gruenhagen (Minnesota)......................... 9.6s 
(Equals world record and is new meet record). 
120 hurdles—1, Tanner (Occidental) ; 2, Weir (Nebraska) ; 3, Weber 
(Kansas Teachers of Emporia) ; 4, Doornbos (Kansas)........ 15.5s 
3,000 meters—1, Osif (Haskell Indians); 2, Hubbard (Minnesota) ; 
3, Hunn (Iowa); 4, Welch (Hastings) 9m.3.5s 
Shot Put—l, J. Kuck (Kansas Teachers of Emporia) ; 2, Rinefort 
(Grinnell) ; 3, Kriemelmeyer (Nebraska) ; 4, F. Kuck (Kansas 
Teachers of Emporia) 49ft.2 1-2in 
Javelin Throw—1l, J. Kuck (Kansas Teachers of Emporia); 2, Cox 
Oklahoma); 3, Northrup (Michigan); 4, Goode (McKen- 
dree) 206ft.6 1-4in 
(New meet record). 
Discus Throw—1l, Rinefort (Grinnell) ; 2, Doyle (Michigan); 3, 
Gootch (Texas) ; 4, Meeter (Grinnell) 138ft.4in 
High Jump—l, Sheppard (Texas); 2, McGinnis (Wisconsin) and 
Poole (Knox) tied at 6 feet; 4, Just (Minnesota), Simpson 
(Drake), Skelton (Pittsburg Kansas Teachers), Brooks (William 
Jewell) and Fowler (Pittsburg Kansas Teachers) tied at 5 feet 
er anne ane 6ft.4in 
Broad Jump—l, Wallace (Illinois) ; 2, Stephens (Nebraska): 3, 
Nash (Occidental) ; 4, Sheppard (Texas) and Keane (Creighton ) 
tied ‘ ...23ft.8in 
Pole Vault—1, Carter (Kansas Aggies), Wirsig (Nebraska), and 
Potts (Oklahoma) tied for first at 12ft. 11%in.; 4, Northrup 
CH nasser cciesciiccccsessngsacecsencenssesesnccnsiastnetecusoansenssntie 12ft.8 7-8in 























The Program of the Ohio Relays, April 23, 1927 


DIVISION I—Universities and Colleges (Open) 


Pole vault 100 yard dash 
Hop, step and jump 120 yard high hurdles 
High jump 220 yard low hurdles 


Running broad jump 

Gold watches will be awarded to first place winners, 
gold medals to second place winners, and silver medals 
to third place winners. 

TRIATHLON 

Each entry must compete in any three of the following 
four events: 

Shot put Hammer throw 

Javelin Discus throw 

Note.—As a means of affording weight men who con- 
fine their efforts to a single event a chance to compete, 
the events comprising the Triathlon will also be open to 
individual competition. Men not desiring to participate 
in three of these four events may take part in any of 
them for individual honors. A gold medal will therefore 
be awarded to first place winners of each of the above, 
regardless of whether the men are entered in the Triath- 
lon or not. A silver medal will be given second place men 
and a bronze medal to third place winner. 

A gold watch will be awarded to the winner of this 
event, a silver medal to the second place contestant and 
bronze medals to third, fourth and fifth place men in the 
Triathlon proper. 

One Mile Team Race. Thomas E. French Challenge 
Trophy. (Five men may constitute a team, four 
only to count in scoring. Points scored same as in 
cross country. All five men running at the same 
time. Team with lowest score winning the event.) 

In addition to the team trophy, gold watches will be 
awarded to the four individual members of the winning 
team. Silver and bronze medals to the individual mem- 
bers of the teams finishing second and third. A special 
watch award will be made to the individual finishing in 
first in this event, in case he is not a member of the win- 
ning team. 

DIVISION II—Universities 

Two Mile Relay. President’s Challenge Trophy. 

One Mile Relay. Winding Hollow Country Club Chal- 
lenge Trophy. 

Half Mile Relay. Columbus Rotary Club Challenge 
Trophy. 

Distance Medley Relay. Columbus Dispatch Challenge 
Trophy. (440 yards, 880 yards, three-quarters mile 
and mile.) 

Gold watches will be awarded to the individual mem- 
bers of the team winning each of the above events. Sil- 
ver and bronze medals will be awarded to the individual 
members of the second and third place team. 


DIVISION III—Colleges 
Two Mile Relay. Alumni Association Challenge Trophy. 
Mile Relay. Columbus Kiwanis Club Challenge Trophy. 
Half Mile Relay. Columbus Athletic Club Challenge 
Trophy. 
Sprint Relay. Columbus Chamber of Commerce Chal- 
lenge Trophy. (Each man to run 110 yards.) 
Distance Medley Relay. Ohio State Journal Challenge 
Trophy. (440 yards, 880 yards, three-quarters mile 
and mile.) 

Gold watches will be awarded to the individual mem- 
bers of the team winning the one-mile relay, the half- 
mile relay and the distance medley. Silver and bronze 
medals will be awarded to the individual members of the 
second and third place team. Gold, silver and bronze 
medals will be awarded to the individual members of the 
teams winning first, second and third place in the two- 
mile and sprint relays. 

DIVISION IV—Ohio Colleges 
100-Yard Dash 
Sprint Medley Relay. Boost Ohio Trophy. (One-quarter 
mile, 220 yards, 220 yards, one-quarter mile.) 

Gold, silver and bronze medals will be awarded to the 
first, second and third place winners of the 100-yard dash. 
Gold watches wil be awarded the individual members of 
the team winning the sprint medley relay. Silver and 
bronze medals will be awarded the individual members 
of the second and third place teams. 

DIVISION V—Class B Colleges and Normal Schools 
100-Yard Dash 
Mile Relay. Student Council Trophy. 

Gold, silver and bronze medals to first, second and third 
place winners 100-yard dash. Gold watches to winners 
mile relay; silver and bronze medals to second and third 
place winners. 

DIVISION VI—High Schools (Open to all High Schools 
in America) 

100-Yard Dash Shot Put (12 Ib.) 

Pole Vault High Jump 

120-Yard Hurdles. (Low hurdles at high hurdle distance.) 

Gold, silver and bronze medals will be awarded the 
first, second and third place winners in each of the above 
events. 

Sprint Relay. Columbus Citizen Challenge Trophy. (All 
men to run 220 yards.) 

Gold watches will be awarded to the individual team 
members winning this event. Silver and bronze medals 
to the individual members of the teams finishing second 
and third. 

Mile Relay. Columbus Exchange Club Challenge Trophy. 
(Class “A” High Schools only—enrollment of 150 
or more boys.) 


April, 1927 


Err 








April, 1927 











Gold, silver and bronze medals will be awarded to the 
individual members of the team finishing first, second 
and third in this event. 

Mile Relay. Scioto Country Club Challenge Trophy. 
(Class “B” High Schools only—enrollment less than 
150 boys.) 
DIVISION VII—Junior High Schools 
Half-Mile Relay. Young Business Men’s Club Challenge 
Trophy. 


Program of the Ohio Relays—continued. 
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Gold, silver and bronze medals will be awarded to the 
individual members of the team finishing first, second 
and third in this event. 

DIVISION VIII—Elementary Schools 
Quarter-Mile Relay. Columbus Country Club Challenge 
Trophy. 

Gold, silver and bronze medals will be awarded to the 
individual members of the team winning first, second 
and third in this event. 


Results of the Ohio Relays 


Third annual meet, held at Columbus, Ohio, on April 17, 1926 


UNIVERSITY SECTION 
880 yds.—1, Michigan (Kelly, Leschinsky, Herrnstein, Feinsinger) ; 
2, Ohio State; 3, Indiana 1m.30.8s 
1 mile—1, Michigan (Feinsinger, Hernstein, Mueller and Ohlheiser) ; 
2, Illinois; 3, Wisconsin New record 3m.23.ls 
(Old mark, 3m.23.9s, Georgetown, 1925). 
2 mile—1, Notre Dame (Judge, Collins, Stack and Masterson); 2, 
Ohio State 8m.13s 
Distance Medley—1, Illinois (Mehock, Duncan, Sittit, Stellner); 2, 
Indiana; 3, Ohio State; 4, Notre Dame........ New record 10m.46.4s 











(Old mark, 10m51.5s, Mich., 1925). 
1 mile team race—Universities—1, Wisconsin (Chapman, Zola, 
Schwenger and Reeves) ; 2, Ohio State; 3, Chicago. Individual 


winner, Chapman, Wisconsin New record 4m.26.2s 
(Old mark, Hornberger, Michigan, 4m.28.8s). 
COLLEGE SECTION 
880 yds.— Heat 1—1, Michigan State College; 2, Case; 3, Butler..1m33s 
Heat, 2,—1, Michigan State Normal (Grimm, Alderman, Van 
Nopper, Farley); 2, Bradley Polytechnic; 3, Cincinnati; 4, 
Otterbein ... 1m.31.8s 
1 mile—1, Colgate (Granning, VanHorn, McAmmond and Knhrel) ; 
2, Detroit College; 3, Ohio Wesleyan; 4, Miami 
1 mile—Class B. College and Normal Schools—1, Otterbein (Wales, 
Stoughton, Storey, Crawford) ; 2, Antioch; 3, Bluffton 


New record 3m.39.1s 
(Old Mark, Otterbein, 3m.42.6s, 1924). 
Sprint—Heat 1—1, Michigan State (Grimm, Alderman, VanNoppen 











and Farley) ; 2, Miami; 8, Bethany; 4, Butler... - 44.58 
Heat 2—1, Bradley ‘Polytechnic ; 2, Case; 3, “Dayton ; 4, 

James Milliken. 
2 mile—1, Cornell (Iowa) (Barbour, Tennant, Raymond, Muilen- 


burg) ; 2, Michigan State Normal; 3, Oberlin..New record 8m16.1s 
(Old mark 8m.21s, Michigan State Normal, 1925). 
Distance Medley—1, Michigan State Normal (Shephard, Ryan, Boyd 





and Potter); 2, Miami; 3, Michigan State College; 4, Ohio 
Wesleyan 10m.57.6s 
Medley—Class B. Colleges and Normal Schools—1, Ball Teachers 


(Stooksherry, Johns, Perrigo and Henderson) ; 2, Otterbein; 3, 
Antioch; 4, Bowling Green 8m.21.8s 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
1 mile, Class A—1, Urbana, Ill (Hundley, Cullison, Cable, Coombe) ; 
2, Lakewood; 3, Toledo Waite........................0.+ New record 3m.33.4s 
(Old mark, 3m.38.1s, Lakewood, 1924). 

















Heat 2—1, Columbus Central; 2, Salem; 3, Akron Central; 4, 
Cleveland Shaw 3m.46.8s 
Heat 3—1, St. John’s Military Academy ; 2, Akron South; 3, Akron 
North ...om.44,6s 
1 mile, Class B—1, Carey (Snyder, Wickiser, Wentling, Straw); 2 
Rocky River; 3, Bluffton; 4, Harpster 3m.54.4s 
Sprint Medley—Heat 1—1, Urbana (Ill.) (Adams, Cullison, Hundley 
and Dunkle); 2, Columbus East; 38, St. John’s Military 
Academy New record 2m.36.3s 
(Old mark, 2m.43.6s, Lakewood, 1925). 
Heat 2.—1, Cleveland Shaw; 2, Cincinnati Hughes; 3, Toledo 
Libbey 4, Columbus South 2m.41.3s 





Heat 3—1, Akron Central; 2, Salem; 3, Columbus North........ 2m.42s 
Heat 4—1, Logan; 2, Bluffton; 3, Sulphur Springs; 4, Columbus 
Trade 2m.47.6s 

880 yds.—Junior High Schools—1, 2, Franklin; 3, Mount 
St.; 4, Champion Ave New record 1m.45.3s 
(Old mark, 1m.45.5s, Pilgrim, 1924). 





Pilgrim ; 








SPECIAL ap tt ae 
UNIVERSITY SECTIO 





100 yds.—1, Hester (Michigan) ; 2, Kelly (Michigan) ; ; 3, Leschinsky 
(Michigan) 

120 hurdles—1, Guthrie (Ohio state) ; 2, Werner (lIllinois) ; 3, ‘Kelley 
(Northwestern) ; 4, Fell (Illinois) .......................0s0 New record 15s 


(Old mark, 15. 2s, made by Snyder, Ohio State, 1924; tied by 
Guthrie, Ohio State, 1925). 
220 hurdles—1, Guthrie (Ohio State) ; 2, Werner (Illinois) ; 3, o— 


(Ohio State) 
White Huff (Michigan), Prout (Mich- 
Dame) tied 





Pole Vault—1, (Illinois) ; 
igan), Bov (Notre Dame), and Harrington (N 
for second 

Shot Put—i, Lyon (Illinois) ; 2, Dauber (Iowd) ; 8, Boland (Notre 
Dame) ; 4, Lovett (Michigan) ......................New record 45ft.1 3-8in 
(Old mark, 44ft.5 1-2in., Dauber, fowa, 1925). 

Running Broad Jump—1, Elliott (Bethany) ; ; 2, Simons (Illinois) ; 3, 
Anson (Ohio State); 4, Alderman (Michigan State). Dis- 
tance 22ft.8in. 

High Jump—l, Anson (Ohio State); 2, Burg (Chicago); Meislahn 
(Illinois) and Weeks (Illinois) tied ‘tor third. 

New record 6ft.3 1-16 in. 
(Old mark, 6ft.3-8in., Russell of Chicago 1925). 
COLLEGE SECTION 

100 xe —1l, Charles (Colgate) 3 ; 2, Ellis (Bethany) ; 3, Engle o- 

lin) 0.48 











Note: Charles in ‘morning preliminary had set new record for 
this event at 10 seconds. (Old mark, 10.2s, Alderman, Michigan 
State, 1925). 


100 yds.—Class B. Colleges and Normal Schools—1, Stoughton (Ot- 
terbein) ; 2, Cabrinka (Dayton) ; 8, Achiu (Dayton) ; ; 4, Measell 
(Bowling Green) > 

120 hurdles—1, Ellis (Ohio Wesleyan); 2, Graning (Colgate); 3, 
Spense (Detroit College) 16s 
(Ties record made by Heinrichs of Denison in 1924). 

Pole Vault—1, Buriff (Ohio Wesleyan) ; Carpenter (Denison), Goeriz 
(Hillsdale), and Mills (Miami) tied for second, 11ft.6éin. ‘(Second 
place medal to Carpenter, third place medal to riz). 

Shot Put—1i, Zuber (Detroit College) ; 2, Elliott (Bethany) ; 3, All- 
man (Michigan State Normal) 40ft.4in. 

High Jump—1l, Ellis (Ohio Wesleyan) ; 2, Huntington (Detroit Col- 
lege) ; Malosh (James Milliken) and Doherty (Detroit College) 
tied for third New record 5ft.10 1-8in 
(Old mark, 5ft.8in, Doherty, Detroit College, 1925). 

IGH SCHOOL SECTION 

Pole Vault—i1, Dixon (Westerville) ; 2, Whitney (Toledo Waite) ; 
Burd (Lock Haven) and Allen (Salem) tied for third...11ft.1 3-4in 
(Third place medal to Burd). 

High Jump—1l, Coffee (Salem) ; 2, McCoy (Huntington); 3, Evans 
(Columbus East) . 5ft.10in 

Shot Put—1, Johnson (Prospect) ; 2, Stotsbury (Columbus Aquinas) ; 




















3, Hoffman (Lock Haven)...... 45ft.5 1-8in 
120 hurdles—1, Taylor (St. John’s Military Academy); 2, Wo. 
(Lock Haven); 3, Kunkel (Lakewood); 4, Lentz (Columbus 
North) 15.18 





100 yds.—1, Simpson (Columbus East) ; 2, Bennett (Toledo Libbey) : 

2, Armstrong (Columbus East) ; 4, Weinland (Westerville)...10.1s 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 

100 yds.—1, Proctor (Champion Ave.) ; 2, Carroll (Indianola) ; 3. 

Brown (Mound St.).. New record 10.9s 
(Old mark, 11s, VanVlarcum, Mount St., 1925). 























Finish of the 100 yard dash, Ohio Relays, April 17, 1926. Hester, Michigan, first. 
off the ground.) 


Time 10.1 seconds. 





(Note that six of the runners are 
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Results of the Southern Relay Carnival 
Held at Georgia Tech., Atlanta, Ga., on April 10, 1926 











UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE SECTION RELAYS 


880 yds.—1l, Indiana (Pepper, Stevenson, Pope, White) ; 2, Auburn; 
RR er ee a ee eee 1m.31.8s 
1 mile (S. I. A. A. Colleges)—1, Furman (Meeks, Creamer, Ham- 
mett, Haddock) ; 2, Oglethorpe RN EES a 
1 mile (Southern Conference Colleges)—1, Miss. A. & M. (Turner, 
Barfield, Jones, E. B., Holoway); 2, Vanderbilt; 3, Ga. 
IEEE. Sinuslanieanbnseuiieuaiibiabaciathsandist-snueutadstiidepiibbeeaambadiiadiimiiamial 3m.27.4s 
2 mile—1, University of Georgia (Tate, Becton, Orr, Bargeron) 
stele atic aetna ileal lina lenin 8m.50. > 
4 mile—1, North Carolina (Jones, Elliott, Pritchett, nmananetin 2 
Miss. A. & M.; 3, Ga. Tech GLa a 19m. és 
Sprint Medley—1, "Clemson (Roy, “Mitchell, Turner, “Newnan) ; 2, 
University of Havana; 3, Miss. A. & Ma............2...ccccccccceeeeeeee 3m.40.68 
Distance Medley—-1, Indiana (Stephenson, White, Caine, Little) ; 2 
Miss. A. & M.; 3, North — Se Re 8m.19.8s 
1 mile (S. I. C. Freshman)— Vanderbilt (Murphy, Thompson 
Bailey, Evans); 2. Miss. ry ess Sle 3m.27.4s 


1 mile (S. I. A. A. Freshmen)—l, Furman (Lawton, Roberts, Vin- 
I ID sass cctesanncpresittntntesisiescicieinamapdaininnnmnsertnsnienisecniidannaiel .3m.53.3s 
SC HOLASTIC SECTION 
880 yds. (G. I. A. A. Schools).—1, Tech. High (Cook, Waugh, Battle, 
Bardwell) ; 2, Newnan High :'8, Monroe A. & M................. 1m.36.5s 
880 yds. (High Schools)—1, Emmanuel County (Pritchard, Bryant, 
Brown, Waters) ; 2, Marietta High; 3, Winder High............ 1m.39s 
880 yds. (Jr. High Schools)—1, Newnan High (Newman, Witcher, 
Askew, Gilbert) ; 2, Bass; 3, Joe Brown.......................0.-..00« 1m.42.6s 
880 yds. (Open)—1, Baylor (Gardenshire, Sharpe, Butterworth, 
Strang) ; 2, Central of Charlotte ; 3, Richmond Acdy............. 1m.34.2s 


The Program of the Southern Relays, 


1 mile G. I. A. A. Schools) —1, ei High (laa, Battle, Cook, 
Therrell) ; 2, Fifth Dist. A. & = .3m.40.4s 
1 mile (High Schools)—l, BaP Be “County “(Pritchard, Bryant, 
Brown, Cowart; 2, Marietta; 3, Winder............................... 3m.50.9s 
1 mile (Open)—1, Baylor (Strang, Sharpe, Gardenshire, Anderson) 
S, Cambered of COmmmetie s B, Ge. Tile Biscccccccsscccecccesstsecenecscescscnesses 3m.36.9s 
SPECIAL EVENTS 
100 yds. run—1, MePherson (N. C.); 2, Pepper (Ind.); 3, Bridges 





ili Sik. TEN sacassacceatehmneeatimediea netted ondimatinimneaiieni Siediciabiibilendddakanpancamnendeliaindadiia 10.2s 
120 hurdles—1, Guthrie (Ohio State) ; 2, Baskin (Auburn) ; 3, Duren 
OE SE ren eer aeeereer ene em 5.5s 


Jump—1l,- Perkins (Ga. Tech.) O’Dell (Clemson); 3, 
GD II i nesinseicnaneipsnncenitiiindiquamtiliiiabtiaiaeannitil 5ft.10 1-4in 
Green (Auburn) ; 2, Jones (Ga. Tech.) ; 3, Roberts 
21ft.1 1-2in 


High 
Guthrie 
Broad Jump—l, 
(Vanderbilt) 











Pole Vault—-1, O’Dell (Clemson); 2, Turner (Ga.); 3, Nash (Ga. 
RIED - «0. isascenabelancesectianRiudimanmnaeinmemiabasina mnt aeaictdamemiantadnniaaniaae 12ft.4in 
Shot Put—-1, Hood (Ga. Tech) ; 2, Helvey (Sewanee) ; ; 8, Hand 
WAGED <cocransiundneialicieepilieneunsaniietbdindasstenseduniuiaisiabadmmeaeasiidnentennaaanal 42ft.7-8in 
Discus—-1, Helvey (Sewanee) ; 2, Hillman (Miss A. & M.) ; 3, Ivey 
TOL, TINIE. .<<c.sicccscennernteakecintinsenisencenieeeandenbiissdibiedinahaishigscinnieninadunesaat 127ft.8 1-2in 
220 yds. run—l, Snider (Auburn) ; McPherson (N. C.); 3, Ham- 
a AE ere NE a DENTE RIE rr S 22.1s 
440 yds. hurdles—1, Watt (N. C.) ; 2, Meeks (Furman) ; 3, Brewer! 
SIN, SHENLEY aiccoasniissouinpigionaed-secisstsdsecengaceeniaabaeeiieadbaciia inp hispadihtidiniancniaaentuubsaieheeaduaial 58.1s 
2 mile special race—1, Smith (Ala.); 2, Little (Ind.) ; 3, Roberts 
UR. SUNIL. .accccsacstscctacdiionnsasaninicndapeheanatiatnaiethdseniaksaemectelhieaunes ...10m.15.4s 
Javelin Throw—1, G. Logan (Unattached) ; 2, Smith (Furman) ; 3, 


A. Logan (Unattached) 189ft.5 1-2in 


Atlanta, 


April 9, 1927 


COLLEGE RELAYS 
Open to any College Sophomore, Junior or Senior 

Half-Mile Relay Four Mile Relay 

One Mile Relay Sprint Medley Relay 

Two Mile Relay Distance Medley Relay 

In the Sprint Medley the first man will run 440 yards, 
the second and third men run 220 yards and the 
fourth man runs 880 yards. 

In the Distance Medley the first man will run 880 yards, 
the second and third men run 440 yards and the 
fourth man runs 1 mile. 

FRESHMAN RELAYS 
Open to any College Freshman 
Half-Mile Relay One Mile Relay 
Two Mile Relay 
HIGH SCHOOL RELAYS 

Open to students in High Schools located in towns of 

less than 5,000 population. 


Half-Mile Relay 
One Mile Relay 
Open to students in High Schools located in towns of 
5,000 or more population. 
Half-Mile Relay 
One Mile Relay 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL RELAYS 

Open to any Preparatory School Student 
Half-Mile Relay 
One Mile Relay 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL RELAY 

Open to any Junior High School student 

Half-Mile Relay 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL RELAY 

Open to any student in the Atlanta Grammar Schools 
Quarter-Mile Relay 
In the Quarter-Mile Relay each boy runs 110 yards. 
In the Half-Mile Relay each boy runs 220 yards. 











First change of batons in the 4-mile Relay at the Kansas Relays, April 17, 1926, Illinois first, Michigan second. 














April, 1927 
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The Texas Relays, Austin, March 26, 1926, (upper left). The finish of the 100 yard dash, in which Landa, of Texas, is first. Time 10.3. (Up- 
per right) Guthrie, of Ohio, winning the 120 yard hurdles with Werner, of Illinois, second. (Lower left) Finish of the 440 yard relay, 


Kansas first, Illinois second. (Lower right). Start of the two mile relay. 


In the One Mile Relay each boy runs 440 yards. 
In the Two Mile Relay each boy runs 880 yards. 
SPECIAL EVENTS 


Open to College Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors and 
Seniors and to men receiving Special Invitation to 
compete. 


100 Yard Dash 

220 Yard Dash 

120 Yard Hurdle 
220 Yard Hurdle 
Two Mile Run 
Running High Jump 


Running Broad Jump 
Pole Vault 

Putting 16 Pound Shot 
Throwing the Discus 
Throwing the Javelin 


Results of the Texas Relays 
Held at Austin, Texas, March 26, 1926 


UNIVERSITY DIVISION 
2 mile—1, Kansas A. & M.; 2, Illinois; 3, Haskell Inst.; 4, Texas 











U. *7m.58s 
440 yds.—1, Kansas Univ.; 2, Illinois; 3, Texas Univ.; 4, ate 
souri 3.38 
880 yds.—-1, Illinois; 2, Kansas; 3, Georgetown; 4, Teens 
Univ. *1m.29.3s 
Medley— (440, 220, 880, 1 mile)—1, Oklahoma Univ.; 2, Oklahoma 
A. & M3 S,. Milmsomrls 4 Terme Bs GB Mhiincaccccctsscntecsciscessees *7m.52.1s 
1 mile—1, Iowa Univ.; 2, Georgetown; 3, Drake; 4, Texas 
A. & M *3m.23.4s 





COLLEGE DIVISION 
880 yds.—1, Howard Payne; 2, Haskell Inst.; 
4,8. W. T. C 
Medley—(440, 220, 220, we Haskell Inst. ; 
ico; 8, N. FT. S&S. F. Pe +3 Wesleyan 
1 mile—1, Southwestern ; ,* s. che a ae Gd 
4, Texas Tech. College. 
HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 
880 yds.—1, Sunset High (Dallas); 2, Oak Cliff High (Dallas) ; 
3, Forrest High (Dallas) ; 4, Central High (Ft. Worth) ..*1m.34.9s 
Medley— (440, 220, 220, 880)—1, Oak Cliff (Dallas); 2, Yoe High 
(Cameron) ; 3, Forrest High (Dallas) ; 4, Orange...............3m.54.9s 
1 mile—1, Forest High (Dallas); 2, Main Ave. (San Antonio): 
8, Central High (Ft. Worth); 4, Brackenridge (San 
Antonio) 3m.49.2s 


2%. = &. 2G: 
1m.32.8s 
2, University of Mex- 

$m.44s 


Sis. Ee Oi. Be Gt 
4m.23.4s 














JUNIOR COLLEGE DIVISION 
1 mile—1, Burleson College; 2, North Tex. Aggies; 3, San Marcos 
Baptist Academy; 4, Wesley College. 3m.35.1s 
SPECIAL EVENTS 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE DIVISION 
100 yds.—1, Landa (Texas U.); 2, Whelan (Georgetown) and Farley 











(Missouri) tied; 4, Beard (Missouri) *10.4s 
120 hurdles—1, Guthrie (Ohio State); 2, Simpson (Drake); 3, 
Fitch (Missouri); 4, Stovall (Baylor). (Werner, Illinois, 2— 
Disqualified) 15.2s 
Shot Put—1, Richerson (Missouri) *46ft.5 1-8in; 2, Plansky (George- 
town) 45ft.91-4in; 8, Boettger (Drake) 42ft.6in; 4, Whitten 


Texas Tech.) 42ft.2 3-4in. 


Discus Throw—1, Stancliff (Rice) 140ft.; 2, Gooch (Texas) 134ft. 


1-8in; 3, Taylor (Baylor) 131ft.6in; 4, McAnelly (Missouri) 131ft. 


3 1-4in. 
Javelin Throw—*l, Morgan (Oklahoma) 192ft.4in; 2, Plansky 


(Georgetown) 187ft.7in; 3, Cox (Okla.) 181ft.5in; 4, Graham (Mis- 
souri) 170 ft.4in. 

Broad Jump—*l, Dowding (Georgetown); 23ft.3in; 2, Wallace 
(Illinois) 28ft.lin; 3, Lancaster (Missouri) 23ff.4in; Shep- 
herd (Texas) 22ft.11 3-4in. 

Pole Vault—1, Potts (Okla.) 12ft.7 7-8in; Lancaster (Mo.), Price 


(Okla.), Carter (Kansas A. & 
(S. W. T. T. C.) tied at 12ft. 

High Jump—1l, Haggard (Texas) 
town) 6ft.; 3, Burgen (Southwestern) 5ft.11 1-4in; 
(Texas) 5ft.11 1-4in. 


SPECIAL EVENTS—HIGH SCHOOLS 


100 yds.—1, Clayton (Sunset, Dallas); 2, Davis (Main, San nancies ~ 9 
3, Teague (Sunset) ; 4, Luckett (Brackenridge) * RE a ek 10. 
120 yd. hurdles—1, Stewart (Central, Ft. Worth); 2, Dachne Fate. 

nia); 3, Henry (Main, Antonio); 4, "Norman (Pernell, 
Okla.) 16.8s 
High Jump—1, Stewart (Central, Ft. Worth) 6ft.1-8in; 2, Phillips 
(Main, San Antonio) ; 3, Johnson (Central, Ft. Worth), Norman 
(Pernell, Okla.) tied, 5ft.10 1-8in. 
Shot Put—Stewart (Central, Ft. Worth) 48ft.3 3-8in; Celaya (Browns- 


M.), Darrell (Kansas), Dailey 


6ft.2 7-8in; 2, Norton (George- 
4, Shepherd 











ville) 48ft.3-4in; Norman (Pernell, Okla.) 43ftllin; Andrews 
(Pernell) 42ft.6 5-8in. 
SPECIAL RACES 
440 yds. run—Adrian Paulen, Holland 49.8s 
2 mile run—Missouri vs. Texas—l1, Esquivel (Texas); 2, Bubar 
(Texas) 10m.57s 
PENTATHLON 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE DIVISION 


Five events—discus, broad jump, 120 yds., high hurdles, 200 meter 
run, 880 meter run. 











1—Guthrie (Ohio s5esig points 
2—Wright (Texas) 

8rd—Morrison (S.M.U.) 3015 
4—Doornbos (Kansas) 2928% ‘“ 








*New meet record. 
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The Program of the Dakota Relays, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
April 23, 1927 


A Meet open to all Universities, Colleges and High Open, 100 yard dash. Half-mile relay 
Schools in the United States. High School Class A and B. Medley relay 
EVENTS 100 yard dash. 
University Class University and College. 
Two-mile relay 440 yard relay Open. 120 yard high 
Medley relay Half-mile relay hurdles. 
Mile relay Shuttle race. Grade schools. Pole vault 
High School—Class B Medley relay Discus Javelin 
Half-mile relay Running broad jump 
Mile relay South Dakota College Con- 
College Class (Open) ference Relay 
Half-mile relay Mile relay Medley relay 
Two-mile relay Half-mile relay Mile relay 
Special Events High School—Class A Two-mile relay 


University and College. 


Results of the Rice Institute Relays 
Held at Houston, Texas, March 27, 1926 









































UNIVERSITY SECTION Shot Put—1l, Boettger (Drake); 2, Plansky (Geo.); 38, Norton 
440 yds.—1, Illinois; 2, Kansas; 8, Texas U. & Texas A. & M.....43.1s (Geo.) .. 43ft.2 1-2in 
2 mile—1l, Haskell; 2, Kansas A. & M.; 3, Notre ae lncinaiainaniasehil 8m.4.4s High Jump—l, Haggard (Tex.); 2, Shepherd (Tex.); 3, Norton 
880 yds.—1l, Illinois; 2, Kansas U.; 3, Texas A. & M................ 1m.28.8s IR ibe eae era a Ra Se 5ft.llin 
Medley-—1, Illinois; 2, Okla. U.3 3, Rice. 7m.45.&8s Discus Throw—1l, Stancliffe (Rice) ; 2, Gooch (Tex.) ; 3, Cole (Okla. 
1 mile—1, Georgetown; 2, Iowa; 3, Texas A. & il csnithiensiaal 3m.21.6s Baptist) 136ft 
COLLEGE SECTION Broad Jump—l, Dowding (Geo.); 2, Wallace (Ill.); 38, Smith 
Medley—1, Ohio Wesleyan; 2, Haskell; 3, S. W. Tex. Teachers a a a a 23ft 
3m.36.4s Javelin Throw—1l1, Morgan (Okla. U.) ; 2, Dietrich (Tex. A. & M.); 
880 yds.—1, Haskell; 2, San Marcos; 3, Southwestern.................... 1m.32s 3, Gem (Gia. U.) qc 202ft.8 1 -2in 
1 mile—1, Ohio Wesleyan; 2, Haskell; 3, Southwestern............ 3m.27.4s 100 yds.—1, Lander (Texas) ; 2, Whelan (Geo.) ; 3, Wilson — 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION PO aE Oe ern: 0.1s 
Half-mile relay—1, Sunset Hi. (Dallas) ; 2, Main Ave. (San Antonio) ; 220 hurdles—1, Werner (Ill.); 2, Guthrie (Ohio S.); 3, Wright (Tex 
3, Forest Ave. (Dallas) 1m.34.6s Wiad? | sicncietncecnsiedjotisienntecineiesiaasesinegendibssitgnbantiatitiegslinatinnsoininaibiseiaianiniaadstanserssniaial 4.6s 
— i y ; » 9 ; . . 

ee ee HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
1 mile relay—1, Forrest Ave. (Dallas); 2, Sunset (Dallas) ; 3, Central Shot Put—1l, Celaya (Brownsville) ; 2, McLeod (W. Cone $. 
IITIIOIED  seienisricsumetntunencenisnieenaiessiniseinsithinmmriaiiineddaebindabinaiainiitianladianiaiiinesaiieiadild 3m.40s Robinson (Sunset) 9ft.2 1-2in 
JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION High Jump—1l, Philips (Unattached); 2, Putnam ‘Gamtral) ; a; - 
1 mile—1, Burleson ; 2, San Marcos Baptist; 3, N. Tex. Aggies..3m.33.8s Stonecifer (Heights)  ....................::- 5ft.3in 
SPECIAL EVENTS 100 yds—1, Bracey (Humble); 2, Sunset High; 3, Sunset High 
UNIVERSITY SECTION SD. sartesbsitinthsiindscsesssesinaghicae hunaiiiaaciitcimnincieibeinitcniis naieiaticiasieiaiantativisibiaeabansiticta 10.1s 
Pole Vault—1, Potts (Okla. U.); 2, Carter (Kans. A. & M.); 3, 220 hurdles—1, Davidson (Bmt); 2, Deronev (Bmt); 3, Blair 
Patterson (Texas) ; 4, Price (Okla.) ................ccccccsssecssscccceeee 12ft.3in. UUUIILEY ‘nnsisaliascedhitisiulelilibesshinntisisdh anced csaeiaaniienebbaniiadidinintbaninigantucnpiniddial 26.68 


Results of the Dakota Relays 
Held at Sioux Falls, S. D. on May 1, 1926 








UNIVERSITY SECTION (Record held by Sioux City at 3m.40.3s). 
440 yds.—1, South Dakota; 2, Morningside; 3, Carleton................43.78 2 mile—(Class A.)—1, Sioux Falls; 2, Aberdeen, S. D.; 3, Brook- 
(Stands as record). ene ee ore een eee nS Se ee 8m.53.5s 

880 yds.—1, South Dakota; 2, Morningside; 3, Des Moines............ 1m.32s (Record held by Sioux Falls at 8m.44.1s). 
(Record held by S. D. U. at 1m.30.1s). Medley—(Class_ A.)—1, Sioux Falls, S. D.; 2, Aberdeen, S. D.; 3, 
1 mile—1, Carleton ; 2, Des Moines; 3, South Dakota.................. §3m.33.1s ES ee eee ae 3m.49.5s 


(Record held by Des Moines at 3m.24.8s) (Record held by Sioux City at 3m.42.6s). 
2 miles--1, South Dakota State; 2, Gustavus Adolphus; 34 Creigh- Medley—(Class B.)—1, Onida, S. D.; 2, LeMars, Ia.; 3, University 








tS nae Ri ie BY 8m.36.8s Ey Rell AN te EE REO 8m.54.8s 
(Record held by Creighton at 8m.18.1s). i (Stands as record). 1) f 
— Carleton; 2, South Dakota State; 3, Gustavus Adol- Grade school shuttle race—1, Whittier, Sioux Falls...................—... 38.6s 
ERE SEAN ere a ee 3m.44.5s (New record). 
(Record held by Morningside at 3m.43s). Former record by gy ty ge 
COLLEGE SECTION ta SIAL 
880 yds—1, Buena Vista; 2, Parsons; 3,, Columbus...---1™m.82.88 00 ees =. (Creighton) ; Sterling 
wy “Vinte Fey ee 3m.33.7s (New record of 9.98 set by Keane in preliminaries. Former 
9 bt Record. Former at Dn a a Rabe 3m.34.8s) . 8m.38s 120 ey one and college)—1, Kelly (S. D. State) ; 
“i fot i an walkie aan 2, Geneva (Parsons) ; 3 Dreibelbliss (Des Moines) 16s 
, ee ee ee o -_ wees (Record held by Kelley at 15.2s). 
ene Buena Vista; 2, Columbus; 3, Aberdeen, si > Discus throw (University and college)—1, Schweinfurt, (S. D. 


(New Record. Former mark by Aberdeen Normal, 3m.50.1s). State); 2, Van Citters, Morningside; 3, Kerns, Buena 




















Vista . _ ..133ft.10in 

HIGH SCHOOL SECTION New record. (Former record by Malone “Ss. ‘D. ‘U.), "130ft. 9l4in). 

880 yds.— (Class A.)—1, Sioux City, Ia.; 2, Norfolk, Nebr.; 3, Fargo, Running broad jump—l, Keane (Creighton); 2, Marshall (Buena 

CL, ‘seneeaiaenieaaiiashasennibasalabanmalii 1m.34.9s Vista) ; 3, Cady (S. D. U.)... 21ft.6in 
(Record held by Sioux City, 1m.3 2.4s). (Record held by Coulter, Des “Moines, 22ft.4i4in). 

880 yds.—(Class B.)—1, Onida, S. D.; "2, Hawarden, Ia.; 3, LeMars, Pole —— oe and college)—1, Crill, Redfield, Meisen- 
Ns scessauisiesiensaiapenacespieonineshiieitseintainattesiaichaiiiianiiasiaiiiitedishadiaaasainniaaaeimatiamasiie” 1m.36.8s holder (S. D. U.) 11ft.744in 
(Canton, S. D., holds record with mark of 1m.36.2s in prelimi- (Record held by Redfield at 11ft.7 $-4in). 
nary heat). Javelin throw—1, Geneva (Parsons); 2, Knudtson (Morningside) ; 

1 mile—(Class B.)—1, Gregory, S. D.; 2, Hawarden, Ia.; 3, George, NN, CN I ii ictisiiiecdiaiccanleticilentalicnhgesessinnnsniusidetia 1a 
ll: & : deiican cain isaandilidatenaiensapamieientaeai .38m.45s (Stands as record). 

(Stands as record). 100 yds.—(High School)—1, Mendel ate. S. D.); 2, Nichols 

1 mile— (Class A.)--1, Sioux Falls; 2, Norfolk, Nebr.; 3, Sioux (Sioux City). ; 8, Bristol (Fargo, IN. D.) ,.-.-c.c--c.scsccccesecscscsescssssscess 10.1s 
I seuhneciecininadebetenininonssinndeiaananintie .8m.43.4s (Record held by Davenport (Norfolk, Nebr.) at 10s). 


‘Re ale a ae Unleovaity of Washington Relays 
Seventh Annual Meet Held at Seattle, Wash., May 1, 1926 


























UNIVERSITY SECTION 8, West Seattle; 4, Ballard 1m.34.7s 
2 mile—(Class A.)—1, Washington (Torney, Wilde, Algyer and 880 yd.—(Class C.)—1, Puyallup (Mitten, Morris, Svoboda and Hart- 
Charteris) ; 2, Oregon... 8m.10.8s ley) ; 2, Highline; 3, Sumner; 4, Buckley.........................-.. 1m.37.8s 
880 yds— (Class A.)—1, Montana (Stark, Ritter, Coyle and aes t ; SPECIAL EVENTS 
2, Washington; 3, Oregon..... 1m.20.6s UNIVERSITY SECTION 
4 mile—-(Class A.)—1, O. A. C. (Clayton, Sisson, Bell and Butts) ; 100 yds.— (Class A.)—1, Sweet (Montana) ; 2, Clarke (Washington) ; 
2, Washington ; 3, Idaho.......... 18m.11.6s 8, Anderson (Washington) ; 4, Coyle (Montana)...................... 10.28 
1 mile—-(Class A.)—1, Washington (Charteris, Peltret, Augustine and 16 pound shot put—l, H. Brix (Washington)—44ft.9in; 2, Dixon, 
Applegate; 2, Montana 3m.26.5s O. A. C.)—42ft. 11%in; 5 E. a eon pg gg 1fein 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 100 yd. dash—(Class B.)—1, Clarkson (Freshmen); 2, Mullen Lin- 
1 mile— (Class oy Wosttngten eae ‘ao Cocneam. a! 3, Hemmi (Bellingham Normal); 4, Cook (Pacific oo. 
Wetherell an urlay); 2, acific; 3, ritis umbia ; 7 ‘ 
4. Weauk Geant . 3m.32.6s HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
Medley—(Seattle High Schools)—-1, Garfield (Albin, Brown, Hall. 120 hurdles—(Class A.)—1, Tuck (Oregon); 2, Baker (Oregon Ag- 
Harmon, Siegel) ; 2, Lincoln; 3, Roosevelt Em .29 2 gies) ; 3, Cleaver (Oregon) 4, Slipperin (Washington State....15s 
Medley—(Class B.)—1, Puget Sound (White, Tatum, Fassett and 100 yds.—(Class C.)—1, Mitten (Puyallup High) ; 2, Johnson 'Buck- 
VanPatten); 2, British Columbia; 3, Linfield; 4, Washington ley High) ; 3, Schaffer (Puyallup High); 4, Haugen (Everett 
Freshmen .. 6m.40.2s High) .. 11.78 








880 yds.—1, Garfield (Albin, Brown, Gilgen and Hall) ; 2, Broadway ; (Continued on page 44) 
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Starting From the Standpoint 
of the Starter 


EVERAL years ago, 
S Leslie E. Edmunds, 

one of the leading 

football and basket- 
ball officials in the 
Missouri Valley, and Sec- 
retary of the Kansas 
State Boxing Commission, 
wrote one of the older 
officials of considerable experience as 
a referee and starter of track meets. 
In Edmunds’ letter he said that hav- 
ing taken a fling at all kinds of offi- 
ciating with the exception of referee- 
ing and starting track meets “with 
more or less success,” he believed that 
he would take up that line of officiat- 
ing and asked the question, “What 
does a man have to do to be a good 


By John C. Grover 


The starter must keep in mind the one and 
only result desired, that is, a fair and equal 
start with the condition of the starters 
such, that they can give their best efforts 


in the race. 


one he felt sure, could and would be 
acquired by reading the rules. He 
concluded his remarks concerning the 
referee by saying any one possessing 
the above three qualities could and 
would make a good referee. 

Passing on then to the question of 
starting, he advised Mr. Edmunds 
that this “was a horse of a different 
color” as starting was one of the hard- 


years of close attention, 
unless he had been a 
sprinter, hurdler, a short 
distance man accustomed 
to starting in races, so he 
could get the psychology 
of the runners. He then 
dealt at length with what 
he considered the essential 
points of a successful starter. ' 
A few weeks later the older official 
received a short note from Mr. Ed- 
munds in which he briefly summarized 
his experience. “Why should I spoil 
whatever reputation I have built up 
as a capable official by being a ‘punk’ 
starter?” 
This illustration is given merely to 
show the general conception of the 
starting of a race. The crowd, 

















Illustration I. shows the position of Paulu of Grinnell College after going 
to the mark, and before the signal “get set.” Paulu was one of the best of 
the present day sprinters, being Missouri Valley champion a number of 
years and winning the hundred yard dash in the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association Meet. Notice the position of the body which is well 
forward and relaxed, the arms straight and the feet firm against the 
back of the holes. 
Illustration II. is a picture of Archie Hahn, formerly of the University 


Illustration I. 





of Michigan, who represented the United States in the Olympic games 

in 1904 and 1906, and who is one of the great sprinters of all times. This 

illustrates Hahn’s position on the mark just before the signal “get set.” 

You will note the straight arms, the feet firm against the back of the 
holes, the body forward and relaxed. 


referee and starter of track meets?” 
The older official replied that so far as 
refereeing track meets was concerned, 
all that was necessary to be a capable 
referee was first, a knowledge of the 
rules, second, fearlessness, third, in- 
tegrity. He expressed the opinion that 
Mr. Edmunds already possessed the 
last two requirements and the first 


est official athletic capacities to serve 
in; one requiring a most careful study 
of the disposition, physical character- 
istics and peculiarities of men, tones 
of voice, rhythm, methods used by 
runners in starting and many other 
elements. He thought it would be 
very hard for any man to become a 
good starter, even with experience and 


the coaches of other lines of sport 
and the track men themselves who 
are not engaged in events requir- 
ing exact starting all have the 
opinion that starting a race is the 
easiest thing in the world. Good 
starters are criticised by the 
newspapers and heckled by the 
crowds because they will not per- 
mit a start when to have done so 
would have given one or the other 
of the runners an undue advan- 
tage. 

In starting a race the starter 


Illustration II. 


must keep in mind the one and only 
result desired, that is, a fair and 
equal start with the condition of the 
starters such that they can give their 
best efforts in the race. 

“A fair and equal start” is easily 
understood to be no man leaving be- 
fore the gun or having in any way an 
advantage in the start. “With the 
condition of the starters such, that 
they can give their best efforts in the 
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race,” however, may not be under- 
stood, and can thus be explained. Many 
times runners come to the mark in 
such a case of nervous excitement that 
to set them immediately on the marks 
would be absolutely unfair to them; 
after taking the marks and both be- 
fore and after becoming set, the 
muscles and the legs of some runners 
twitch and tremble and sometimes 
even their whole bodies do likewise. 
To start a man in this condition again 
is palpably wrong. Runners may come 
up from competing in other events 
without a chance to catch their 
breath. The starting blocks or start- 
ing holes may have slipped or be 
loose; a shoestring may have been 
broken; the starting line may have 
been obliterated and a hundred and 
one other things may arise which in 
fairness to the runner should be 
remedied before he is allowed to start. 

In cases of extreme nervousness or 
excitement due to many different 
causes, it is sometimes advisable be- 
fore sending the men to the marks to 
jog the excited runners a short dis- 
tance up and down the track, once or 
twice to calm them down so that they 
can give the best that is in them. 

If we assume that the original 
premise is accepted, that the object of 
starting is to give a fair and equal 
start with the condition of the runners 
such that they can give their best ef- 
forts in the race, what is the best way 
to carry that out? 

First, THE POSITION 
THE STARTER SHALL OCCUPY. 
Most starters 
rightfully occupy a 
position back of the 
runners, sufficient- 
ly far back so that 
they cover with 
their eyes the legs 
of all the runners 
and at the same 
time not far 
enough back to 
cause the starter to 
raise his voice to a 
higher pitch than a 
little above the 
average speaking 
tone. It is well for 
the starter to stand 
in front of the men 
he expects to start 
until he has said 
“Go to your marks,” and _ then 
to walk slowly between the two cen- 
ter men on the track to the rear of 
the men before giving the signal, “Get 
set.” The deliberation of the starter 
in his walking back and the lapse of 
time have a quieting psychological ef- 
fect on the men. After reaching the 
correct position, which the starter has 
fixed in his mind, at the rear of the 


WHICH 








Illustration III. 


Illustration III. is another picture of 
Archie Hahn of Michigan after the posi- 
tion “get set.” 
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men after saying “Go to your marks,” 
he turns around and can see clearly 
that all men are in a position, or will 
be in a position, to get set on the com- 
mand. On the command “Get set” in 
deliberation, he can look over the legs 
of all the runners, their backs, and 
their position on the mark to see that 
none are moving forward in what is 
known as a “creeping start,” that none 
are settling back because a start then 
would absolutely destroy that man’s 
chance in the race, that none of the 
legs are shaking, that none of the 
muscles are jumping, in fact that the 
men are steady on the mark. 

The other method of starting, which 
is rarely used, is to stand in front of 
the runners and to one side of the 
track and give the signals from there. 
This method of starting is justified 
and better than the position in the 
rear only under one condition, and 
that is where there are a number of 
lines of runners on the track and it is 
impossible for the starter to see the 
legs, position and bearing of the front 
line if he stands back of the last line. 
Under these circumstances, it is bet- 
ter for the starter to stand in front 
and give his signals from there. The 
front method is not so good as the 
position back of the runners, where 
that is possible, for several reasons; 
first, he is closer to some of the run- 
ners than to others; second, he has no 
idea of the condition of the legs of 
the runners, whether they are moving, 
twitching or even whether they are 
about to leave the mark; third, this 

position has a ten- 
dency to cause the 
runners to look at 
the starter rather 
than to concentrate 
their attention on 
the sound of the 
gun. It has a 
tendency to make 
them try to antici- 
pate, by a move- 
ment of the starter, 
the firing of the 
gun and this 
causes many 
breaks. 

I believe then as 
regards the posi- 
tion of the starter, 
he should always 
stand back of the 
runners, unless there is more than 
one line of runners and he cannot see 
the front line on their marks clearly. 

Second, THE GUNS. Unfortunate- 
ly most of the guns that are given 
starters to use in starting races are 
worn out guns or guns which have 
been used in practice and many times 
miss fire. Very few guns after having 
been shot a number of times will work 
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quickly or at all on the double action 
or second shot. For that reason many 
starters have found it desirable and 
advisable to use two guns, both of 
which should be thoroughly cleaned 
and oiled and tried out prior to start- 
ing the races. Nothing is more disas- 
trous to successful starting nor hard- 
er on the runners in a race than to 
have the gun snap and not fire either 
because of defect in the gun or shell or 
because an old exploded shell was not 
taken out of the gun. The best way 
to avoid such things is to see that 
new shells are purchased for each 
meet and for the starter to replace 
each exploded shell with a new shell 
after every shot and to have each 
chamber of the revolvers at all times 
filled with good shells. This is some 
trouble and at times causes a slight 
delay, but it is more than justified by 
the results. In the case of the use 
of two guns, if there is an imperfect 
start or a break, an immediate re- 
call can be made with the other gun. 
It is likewise necessary that the guns 
should both be cocked prior to sending 
the men to the marks. The attempt 
to use a double action gun without 
cocking it, is always fatal to good 
starting as the click or the fraction 
between the time when the hammer 
rises and falls may be the difference 
between a perfect and a false start. 
It is a good plan in starting races 
for the starter to step in front of the 
runners as they stand in their lanes 
ready to go to the mark, assure him- 
self that all of the chambers of the 
revolvers are filled with unexploded 
shells, cock both guns, then say “go 
to your marks,” and after this pass 
to the back of the runners. If this 
regular routine is followed there are 
no times when the mechanical end of 
the start is not in perfect order. 
Third, TONE OF VOICE. Many 
otherwise good starters impair their 
starting by the tone of voice which 
they use when the men are on the 
marks. The track coach of one of the 
great institutions on the Pacific Coast 
at the National Collegiate last year in 
discussing starters, in speaking of a 
starter whom he knew, said that his 
starting was ideal with the exception 
of the tone of voice which he used and 
that the tone almost ruined his start- 
ing. The starter must bear in mind 
that the men going to the mark are 
under considerable nervous strain. 
After the men have gone to the mark 
under the command of the starter he 
should not say, “Get set” in a raised 
tone of voice or dramatic tone of voice, 
or even a change of tone of voice over 
the tone in which he has used in send- 
ing them to their marks, or even the 
same tone, if in sending them to the 
(Continued on page 18) 
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The College Honor Roll in 
Track and Field 


HE new National 

Collegiate Athletic 

Association track 
and field rules guide 
contains the names of 
the men who, because 
of their meritorious performances 
have been placed on the 1926 honor 
roll. The rules committee does not 
attempt to select an All-American 
track team but does collect the records 
made by the college men in the dif- 
ferent events each year and those 
credited with the best performances 
are mentioned on the annual honor 
roll. While some mistakes have pos- 
sibly been made, yet every effort is 
put forth to select for honorable men- 
tion the names of the men who have 
actually made the best records. The 
committee assembles the records of 
the important relay, dual, conference 
and national meets and then lists the 
best records in each event. This list 
is then sent to the college track 
coaches for criticism and correction. 
Sometimes it is found that records 
have been improperly reported or 


College men who are credited with the 
best performances in the different events 
are mentioned on the annual honor roll 


that they were made under conditions 
which should invalidate them. When 
possible these facts are taken into 
consideration and only records which 
appear valid are accepted. 

The dead line for copy for the 
1928 N. C. A. A. Track and Field 
Rules book has been set at July 1, 
1927. The coaches are invited to send 
to the ATHLETIC JOURNAL office, for 
the attention of the track and field 
rules committee, statements pertain- 
ing to creditable performances made 
this season by college track and field 
athletes. After these have been re- 
ceived the list of what appears to be 
the best records will then be sent to 
the track coaches for verification and 
after needed corrections have been 
made the final nominations will then 
be passed on to the publisher for 
printing in next year’s rules book, 


which it is hoped will 
be ready for distribu- 
tion in the future not 
later than the first of 
the ensuing year. 

Thirty-eight colleges 
and universities were represented 
by men whose names appear in the 
1926 honor roll. Stanford placed men 
in nine events; Southern California, 
Ohio State and California in five 
events; Michigan and Illinois in four; 
Nebraska, Syracuse, Montana and 
Texas in three; Miami, Michigan 
State, Cornell, Notre Dame, Wiscon- 
sin, Oklahoma, Kansas Teachers 
College, Missouri, Harvard and 
Princeton in two. Chicago, Baylor, 
Yale, Butler, Iowa, Northwestern, 
Oberlin, North Carolina, Ames, New 
Hampshire, Alabama _ Polytechnic, 
Oregon, City of Detroit, Pennsylvania, 
Yale, California Tech., Clemson and 
the Army are each represented in one 
event. 

It will be noticed that many of the 
names appearing on the 1926 Honor 

(Continued on page 20) 
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A Summary of Western Conference 


HERE seems to 
have been more 
emphasis placed 


on offensive than on de- 
fensive basketball this year in the 
Western Conference. The scores have 
been higher on the average than in 
the past few years. As far as a rad- 
ical difference in the styles of play, 
there was not much of a change from 
that of former years. The set style 
of play in working the ball down the 
floor predominated rather than a quick 
break to beat the defense. The object 
of the set style of play 
was to get the defensive 
players to bump each : 
other in order to free an : 
offensive man. Of course : 
this plan was more suc- : 
cessful against a man to 
man game in the five 
man defense. 

In this style of game 
one forward stayed deep 
in the left hand corner 
of the floor near his 
basket, the center was : 
stationed under his bas-_ : 
ket or near the foul line. : 
The other forward was 
placed near the front 
line of the defensive on : 
the right side. This left =: 
two men to bring the 
ball down the floor to 
the front line of de- 
fense. - Usually the run- 


ning guard or the best —— sees secereceeeceeege seneeuee CCCRCRR RRR Reese cee teetenee igtttecetere TITTIT 


dribbler or the man 

with the best cut handled the ball. 
He passed the ball to the forward 
breaking out of the left hand corner 
toward him and then cut fast along 
the side line and received a return 
pass and went down the side line and 
in toward the basket. The chances 
were that unless the two defensive 
men were very alert that there was 
a bump and an offensive man near 
freed for a shot. There was consid- 
erable deception practiced with this 
play. 

The play started as before, the 
running guard bounced the ball to the 
forward again who broke toward 
him, the guard cut as before, the for- 
ward faked a pass to him and then 
dribbled across the floor toward the 
forward on the other side who in the 
meantime started toward the other 





Basketball 


By E. J. Mather 


The Western Conference basketball season 


is reviewed 


side of the floor or toward the player 
with the ball. In the meantime the 
center started toward the line of 
travel of the forward coming in from 
the right side, timing the defensive 
man who covered the forward. The 
forward kept on and received a pass 
from the left forward and was in a 
position to dribble in and shoot. The 
running guard who had previously 


DA 


cut, went on under the basket and up 
the other side to pull any defensive 
man away from the basket while the 


center after the bump turned and’ 


acted as the follow-in man. This play 
may also be worked so that the de- 
fensive team will block themselves or 
run into an offensive man or it may 
be worked so that the offensive player 
makes bodily contact with the defen- 
sive man and makes an illegal play, 
one, however, which is very difficult 
for the officials to detect. This style 
of play is built to combat the man to 
man defense and is very effective un- 
less the defensive men have been 
drilled to shift and to shift at the 
right time. This plan of attack de- 
pends on exact timing and if the de- 
fense is able to throw the offensive 
timing off, the play does not function 


E J. MATHER, bas- 
eketball coach, Uni- 

versity of Michigan, was 
graduated from Lake For- 
est College, where he 
played football, basketball 
and baseball. His team at Michigan won 
the Conference championship this year 
and last year tied for first place. He : 
teaches basketball in the Michigan Sum-_ : 
mer School for Coaches. 


correctly. The under- 
hand short pass is used 
along with the bounce 
‘ pass in this system. 

Another way that was used in plac- 
ing the men on the floor in the set style 
of play was as follows: Two men 
were stationed on one side of the 
floor nearest their basket, while an- 
other player was stationed on the 
other side. As the two guards 
brought the ball down the floor, the 
three offensive men back in the de- 
fense started to move around on the 
floor by criss crossing, 
in order to free one of 
them to receive a pass. 
Of course the blocking 
idea predominated and 
the scheme of play was 
worked accordingly. 

There was not much 
system in making a 
quick break from the 
backboard. There was 
a method used in which 
the player in one of the 
forward positions on the 
defense or one of the 
side players in the front 
defending line did not 
=: follow his man in, as 
= goon as the ball went by 
him, but occupied a cer- 
tain position on the 
floor and when his team 
: mates recovered the ball, 
it was whipped to him. 
Then there was a rush 
by his team mates to- 
ward their basket, trying to get out 
ahead of their opponents and putting 
three offensive players on to one defen- 
sive player but as I have said before 
this system was not used so much as 
set plays. 

A delayed offense was used a great 
deal, especially when a team had a 
few points lead. This required the 
defensive team to leave the five man 
defense and go out and pick their man 
up. The ball was worked back and 
forth by the offense until the fastest 
and best dribbler got it and then he 
made a fast cut and a dribble and 
went in for a shot, in all probability 
making a basket or getting fouled in 
the attempt. One of the ideas was 
to spread the defense to the sides so 
that the middle of the floor was open 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Basketball Contest Plays 


Plays Which High School Basketball Coaches Have 


N March, the JOURNAL published 
| five of the plays which were sub- 

mitted by coaches for the con- 
test. Following are five additional 
plays which were sent in by subscrib- 
ers and which are awarded prizes by 
the JOURNAL. 

Play No. 1 was sent by Assistant 
Coach O. Alexis, Washington, Kan. 
It is a three man short pass play and 
is of value in developing team work. 
When the player cuts in behind an 
opponent he momentarily blocks him 
off. With 4 and 5 unengaged and 
moving down the side line as the ball 
is worked forward by the other three 
men, an opportunity is presented to 
change from a three man to a five 
man offense at any time. 

Play No. 2 is submitted by Robert 
Emery, Physical Director, Patchogue 
High School, New York. This is a 
play from center in which 3 taps the 
ball to his left and then goes down 
to the side and cuts back to the basket 
for a pass as indicated. Player No. 1 
starts from his position forward and 
then turns and darts to the corner 
where he may receive a pass from 2. 
If he gets the. pass he may dribble 
and shoot or take a long shot or pass 
to number 2, 3 or 4. Player 2, at 
the toss-up, takes two steps toward 
the center and then recovers the ball, 
dribbles to the side and passes to the 
corner usually to number 1 and then 
cuts toward the basket for a return 
pass. 

Play No. 3 was submitted by Oran 
H. Beaty, Mystic, Iowa. This is an 
out-of-bounds play to be used against 


Used This Year 
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a set defense. The ball is passed in 
by 5 to X4 who dribbles down the 
court and then passes to X3 who 
times himself so as to get a bounce 
or an over-head pass. X4 rushes 
through and receives the ball again 
for an open shot or for an open pass 
to X1 or X2 who are under the basket. 
If the center comes out to meet X4 
the play will work. X83 goes in fast 
enough to get ahead of the forward on 
that side of the court. 

Play No. 4 was submitted by Reece 
H. Green, Central High School, Sioux 
City, Iowa. It is a play to be used 
against a zone defense and is based 
on the principle of a criss-cross at- 
tack. Number 5 has the ball out-of- 
bounds, passes to 4 who dribbles to- 
ward the defensive line and then 
passes to 3. X1 is blocked off by 5. 
Players 1, 2 and 3 criss-cross to get 
into position, at the point marked C 
on the diagram. Number 1 may 
double pass back to 2, pivot and pass 
to 3 or dribble in and shoot. Num- 
ber 4 should be open for a shot, num- 
ber 5 for blocking cut-backs on the 
defense. 

Play No. 5 was submitted by S. W. 
Crumpacker, Junior High School 
coach, McPherson, Kan. It is a play 
to be used against a man-for-man de- 
fense. It works especially well on a 
large court. It may start at any place 
and its success depends upon how 
quickly the defense meets the guard 
with the ball. The ball is taken from 
the back-board by 1 who dribbles up 
to the defense and then passes to 2 

(Continued on page 20) 
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N. C. A. A. Track Rules 


HE 1927 Track and Field Rules published by 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association are 
now on the news stands. No radical changes 
have been made in the old rules but some have been 
re-worded and certain suggestions regarding officiat- 
ing have been made. The book also contains the 
records of the important conferences and state high 
school athletic associations, the relay meets of 1926, 
the college honor roll and the official records of col- 
lege and high school men. The committee that passes 
on the college records is headed by A. A. Stagg, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and is appointed each year by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association. The inter- 
scholastic records committee is appointed each year 
by the National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. C. W. Whitten, DeKalb, IIl., 
is chairman of this committee. 


The track rules are not arbitrarily made by the 
rules committee because each year the track coaches 
are requested to send to some member of the com- 
mittee, criticisms of the old rules and proposed 
changes. The committee after selecting the changes 
that seem desirable submits these in turn to the 
coaches in the schools and colleges with a request for 
further criticism. After ample time has elapsed for 
replies, the committee then codifies the new rules and 
sends the copy to the publisher. The N.C. A. A. track 
rules have been adopted as the official rales by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, by most of 
the college conferences, by the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations, by the Army, 
the Navy and the Y. M. C. A. It is hoped that the 
book may be placed at the disposal of the coaches 
earlier than it was possible last year and with that in 
mind the committee has decided to set July 1st as the 
deadline for all pictures, records of meets and other 
copy which will be used in the 1928 book. 





A Publicity Suggestion 


O many men have been given newspaper recog- 
S nition on the front pages as well as in the sports 
sections of the papers because they have critic- 

ized the trend in athletics that the editor wishes to 
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suggest if any man wishes to see his name in print, 
all that is necessary is for him to make certain well- 
known and trite observations regarding college ath- 
letics. For the aid of those who may not know just 
what statements are considered news, the following 
leads are suggested: one sure fire enunciamento is 
that, “the tail wags the dog.” It is not necessary to 
elaborate on this statement or to explain that if inter- 
collegiate athletics were abolished the other college 
departments would necessarily flourish. Another 
statement that is always good for a story is that, “the 
side show has swallowed up the circus.” The man 
who makes this startling discovery needs not produce 
facts to show whether it is true that more time and 
money are spent on intercollegiate athletics than on 
the rest of the university work. Further, to get the 
full effect it would not be wise for him to explain 
that, even if it were true that the public considers 
athletics of more importance than the rest of the 
educational work, conditions would be righted by 
making it impossible for the public to enjoy athletics. 
“Students are more interested in athletics than they 
are in their studies” is another notion which is a 
sure publicity getter, if stated in the presence of a 
reporter. It is surprising how many people discover 
this fact each year. Of course, there are those who 
are fair minded and who have the ability to know 
that it was always thus. It was so two thousand 
years ago in Athens and the outward manifestations 
of interest for the athletic contests and the class room 
work are still preponderantly in favor of the former. 
Some men realize, however, that it is possible for the 
people to manifest interest in athletic games and still 
carry on in other lines. They know that the nations, 
which do not go in for athletics on a large scale, 
lag behind many of the nations that do, even in the 
matter of scientific research, philosophy and art. 

In these days when much attention is being given 
to the violation of the Volstead Act, it is easy to at- 
tract attention by sounding the alarm because grad- 
uates and others sometimes do their drinking at the 
football games as well as in the cabarets. Many 
people who read the stories about drinking home- 
coming times assume that, if the alumni did not 
return to the football games, they would practice 
sobriety elsewhere. Of course, most people know that 
the drinking of hard liquor existed before football 
came into its own and that the authorities in charge 
of athletics discourage carousing at the time of the 
contests. 

Occasionally an athlete loses his temper and at- 
tempts to annihilate an opponent on the field or floor. 
Whenever this happens most any one can get pub- 
licity if he will but suggest that football leads to 
fighting and consequently it should be prohibited. 
The papers recently have portrayed at some length 
the account of certain fistic combats in the United 
States Senate. However, no one has yet suggested 
that the Senate be abolished because certain Senators 
choose to argue with their fists rather than with their 
tongues. If two coaches were to take things into their 
own hands and stage a fight on the football field the 
story would not only make good reading in the press 
of America but there would be many whe would 
immediately move resolutions condemning football. 
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Relay Meets 


[ts promotion of relay meets throughout the 
United States has aroused more interest in track 
and field athletics than anything that has taken 
place since track and field became a major sport in 
the educational institutions. The relay meets as we 
know them today are splendidly conducted on time 
schedules, the races are thrilling and they have been 
liberally patronized by the public. These meets bring 
together not only the stars but also make possible 
competition for large numbers of men and boys. In 
some of the best known meets as many as two thou- 
sand athletes compete in the different events. From 
the standpoint of mass competition there is nothing 
that compares with these spring carnivals. 

The coaches have enthusiastically supported the re- 
lay meet idea because it creates an early interest in 
track on the part of their athletes. Before this type 
of games was created, track coaches had considerable 
difficulty in getting their men to train seriously until 
the middle of April or the first of May. Now because 
the meets for the most part are held throughout the 
month of April, the boys start training in the winter 
and consequently the class of track performers has 
steadily improved. 

The man who has never witnessed one of our out- 
standing relay meets has something to which he may 
look forward. They compare with the Kentucky 
Derby in horse racing, the world series in baseball, 
the heavyweight championship fight in boxing and the 
traditional big games in football. 





President Hopkins’ Recommendations 


HE daily press has recently reported President 
Hopkins of Dartmouth College as having 
recommended on account of present tendencies in 
football that the varsity teams should be made up 
solely of sophomore and junior men and further he 
recommends the simultaneous home and home game 
plan and that the coaching be done by undergrad- 
uates. President Hopkins is a firm believer in inter- 
collegiate athletics. In his address before the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, which address was 
reported in the February, 1926, ATHLETIC JOURNAL, 
he suggests that “intelligent treatment should be 
given for those minor ills which afflict the patient 
(football) .”’ He further adds that “the patient should 
be placed under the ministrations of those who seek 
his health rather than those whose convictions lead 
them to desire his demise.” President Hopkins with- 
out any doubt desires to correct whatever ills exist 
in intercollegiate athletics and cannot in any sense of 
the word be listed among those who would do away 
with intercollegiate athletics. This being true his 
recommendations at this time are all the more impor- 
tant. 

While the press dispatches do not carry a full state- 
ment as to what President Hopkins considers danger- 
ous tendencies, it is understood that he is especially 
concerned with the following: Football carries more 
influence than the other departments of the university 
with the students, alumni and the public, and conse- 
quently causes some to lose sight of the purposes of 
the university. Football has lost its status as a sport 
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and has a constituency that is not interested in under- 
graduate advantages or pleasure. Among certain 
evils President Hopkins mentions recruiting and bet- 
ting on the games. : 

In President Hopkins’ address a year ago, he sug- 
gested, “It is not surprising in a country where we 
strive to make men temperate by legislation, indus- 
trious by court decree and happy by political oratory 
that we should assume our ability to make men schol- 
ars by denying them the opportunity for indulging in 
any other interest. But arguing from analogy we 
lack the certainty that this would be the inevitable 
outcome.” This is a splendid answer to the criticism 
that football is of absorbing interest, that the influ- 
ence of the coach is greater than the influence of the 
other instructors on the campus and that the students 
manifest more interest in football than they do in 
their lectures. The most severe critics of intercol- 
legiate football are those who are jealous of the fact 
that the public repeatedly demonstrates its interest in 
football and does not at the same time show a similar 
interest in the achievements of the different college 
departments. The danger is that we may delude our- 
selves into believing that if we depreciate the interest 
in football by limiting the period of competition to 
two years, by putting two major teams in the field 
instead of one and by replacing expert coaches by less 
efficient teachers thus we may expect to enhance and 
increase general interest in arts and science. 

This writer agrees with President Hopkins when 
he states, “the standards of intercollegiate athletics 
are higher at the present time than ever before and 
conditions within are cleaner,” and with another 
statement in which he has said, “Athletics as existent 
in the colleges today admittedly have their grave 
weaknesses, their serious evils and their unfortunate 
influences. Nevertheless the history of the past quar- 
ter century shows not only an eagerness but a capac- 
ity in the field of athletic control for growing evils 
and enhancing virtues viewed in terms of influence 
upon ideals of community life among undergraduates 
that has not been existent in other evils of human 
activity within or without the college.” 

Undoubtedly college athletics are cleaner and better 
administered today than ever before. This being true 
there is no need for ham stringing the game or of 
attempting to make it less interesting because, as 
President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University has 
said, “America will never condemn any kind of work 
or play because it is of absorbing interest.” If Pres- 
ident Hopkins’ proposals are offered with the idea of 
increasing interest in football and of making more 
far reaching its influence, then his suggestions should 
be welcomed. If, however, these proposals are made 
with the idea of lessening the interest in football and 
of correcting recruiting and betting evils then there 
is occasion for a difference of opinion. Experience 
has shown that men are not made moral by legislation 
and also that recruiting and betting on football games 
can be reduced to a small minimum without removing 
the temptation to recruit or gamble. It may be that 
the simultaneous home and home game plan will 
prove satisfactory. If Dartmouth College and other 
institutions are willing to conduct the experiment the 
entire collegiate world will be indebted to them. 











University of Illinois 


Summer Course 
for Coaches 


Six Weeks 
June 20 to July 30 


Football 
Milton M. Olander, Illinois 


assistant varsity coach. 


Carl M. Voyles, Illinois assist- 
ant coach. 


Baseball 
Carl L. Lundgren, Illinois head 


coach. 


Track 
Harry L. Gill, Illinois head 


coach. 


Basketball 
Craig Ruby, Illinois head 


coach. 


Ward Lambert, Purdue head 


coach. 


Calisthenics, Gymnastics 


Seward C. Staley, director 
Illinois men’s gymnsium. 


Carlos J. Wagner, assistant 


director Illinois men’s gym- 
nasium. 


Edward A. Tappan, [Illinois 
staff. 


Medical Gymnastics 
Health Education 


George T. Stafford, Illinois 
faculty. 


Training, Massage 


D. M. Bullock, Illinois trainer. 


Swimming 


W. Sterry Brown, head coach 
Michigan State College. 


Tuition Fee—$20 for residents 
of Illinois; $30 for non-resi- 
dents. 


For bulletin and other information, 


address 


Carl L. Lundgren, Director 
Room 104 Men’s New Gym- 


nasium, Champaign, III. 
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Starting from the Standpoint of the Starter 


(Continued from page 12) 


mark he has used either an excited, 
dramatic or nervous tone. If he does 
any of these things the tendency is to 
cause the men to break or to tremble 
or to become tense on the mark. 

The starter should use the same 
tone of voice in all of his remarks to 
the men on the mark. That should be 
a well modulated tone of a low key 
and probably a little louder than the 
average speaking tone of voice. The 
tone should be about the same inten- 
sity as that used by a man in talking 
to a room full of people and about 
the same tone. 

When the runners on the mark are 
extremely nervous, some starters be- 
fore saying, “Get set,” in the same 
tone of voice that they are using to 
send the men to their marks and to 
say, “Get set” make some other re- 
mark like “hold steady,” “I am going 
to hold you until you are steady,” or 
“steady,” and then say, “Get set,” and 
when the men are all set give them 
the gun. 

Fourth, RHYTHM. When the 
University of Nebraska track team 
returned from their trip to the Pacific 
Coast, where they had had a number 
of meets en route to and from the 
coast, the sprinters told the story of 
one of the starters on their trip who 
had called the men before him and said, 
“Boys, I want you to understand my 
method of starting, I say ‘Go to the 
marks’ I count one, two, three, I say 
‘get set,’ I count one, two, three and 
shoot the gun.” 

Starting of this kind may be 
termed starting in rhythm and should 
never be used for many obvious rea- 
sons, the principal one of which is 
that no runner waits for the gun, but 
tries to leave on the rhythm beat and 
should his rhythm be a little fast or a 
little slow, his leaving the mark is 
either fast or slow. The successful 
starters after saying “Get set,” look 
carefully over the starters on the 
mark. They look to see that all of 
the men’s legs are normal and not 
quivering, that none of the men are 
settling back on their mark, that none 
of the men are moving forward on the 
mark in a “creeping start,” and that 
none of the men’s holes have been dug 
out so that they will slip when they 
start. Then instantly when all are 
steady, the starter should fire his gun. 

The time when the men are in a 
position to start to the best advantage 
is a variable time,—sometimes one or 
two seconds, sometimes three or four 
seconds, and sometimes even six or 
seven seconds. If the men are not 
steady and in a position to go after 
six or seven seconds, the starter, in 


justice to the men, should call them 
all off their marks, let them stand up 
a few seconds and send them to their 
marks again, as too long a time on 
the mark is almost as bad as too short 
a time. It sometimes occurs, when 
atmospheric conditions are unusual, 
that it is necessary to hold the men 
on the marks for a longer time but 
as a rule after six or seven seconds 
the men should be called off the mark. 

Fifth, MENTAL ATTITUDE. 
There is a tendency on the part of 
some starters to hesitate a fraction 
before firing the return gun on an 
imperfect start. If there is this hesita- 
tion as a rule, the hesitation is pro- 
longed and in the end the recalling gun 
is not fired. Psychology and the men- 
tal attitude of the starter have a lot 
to do with this. When there is a feel- 
ing to leave well enough alone, many 
imperfect starts are allowed to go. 
The starter should fix in his mind the 
fact that if the start is unfair in any 
particular he will fire the recalling 
gun. If he repeats this or the sub- 
stance of it until it becomes firmly es- 
tablished in his mind the firing of the 
second shot becomes almost as me- 
chanical as putting on the brakes of 
an automobile when one wants to stop 
the car suddenly. 

Often a runner apparently set on 
his mark will start in the fraction of 
time between the pulling of the trig- 
ger and the resulting explosion of the 
shell in the gun. Should the runner 
leave the mark even in this fraction of 
time, he has considerable start over 
the other runners and the recall 
should be so firmly fixed in the mind 
of the starter that almost simul- 
taneously with the starting report, the 
recall report sounds. The mental at- 
titude to act immediately under such 
circumstances is difficult to acquire 
and it requires the firm fixing of the 
idea and the repetition of the thought. 

Sixth, REMARKS. At the National 
Collegiate meeting last year one of the 
prominent track coaches raised the 
question of placing in the rules a pen- 
alty on the runner, who after coming 
to the mark makes some unpleasant or 
derogatory remark to the other run- 
ners or to the officials. In the discus- 
sion of this question, other track men 
and the officials felt that the respon- 
sibility of handling the men on the 
marks and what they said both to the 
other men and the officials should be 
handled by the starter. For a very 
flagrant violation of the rules of 
sportsmanship, the starter should im- 
mediately disqualify the runner and 
ask him to leave the mark. The starter 
should bear in mind the fact that the 
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responsibility for a fair start and the 
responsibility of the condition of the 
men is upon him and that disagree- 
able remarks by runners to other run- 
ners may affect the result of the race. 
The starter, by an immediate, prompt 
and effective handling of such re- 
marks will not only restore the con- 
fidence of the man addressed but will 
dispose of any further remarks from 
any of the runners. 

While it is true that it is unusual 
for much of the mucker spirit to exist 
in track, it sometimes creeps out and 
this must be handled promptly and 
effectively. Again boy wonders or 
runners from communities which have 
become excited about the performance 
of their respective champions some- 
times must be handled the right way 
or the entire career of the boy is 
handicapped, if not entirely destroyed 
by this big-headedness. Starters can 
do much in conjunction with the 
coaches to help to destroy big-headed- 
ness and make normal runners out of 
imaginary prodigies. 

In one of the larger indoor meets of 
the country several years ago, a high 
school marvel appeared heralded by 
the press and followed by the support 
of a small rural community. At this 
meet in which there were Olympic, 
National and International stars, this 
high school dash man, wearing a red 
cap, made himself obnoxious before 
his event by warming up all the time 
and in full view of the audience and 
without regard to the other runners or 
their events. In fact his actions were 
so disagreeable that his coach ap- 
proached the starter and told him that 
the towns people, the newspaper pub- 
licity and the praise that the boy was 
receiving had just about destroyed his 
usefulness; - that, unless something 
drastic was done, he feared that the 
boy’s usefulness, both as a high school 
athlete and a college athlete was over. 
The starter suggested a line of proce- 
dure and volunteered to do his part to 
help it out. When the event in which 
this boy was to compete was called, in 
the midst of all of the men called to 
run in that race, he pranced up to the 
starter in an egotistical way and said, 
“How do you do, Mr. Blank.” The 
starter looked at him as though he 
had never seen him before and said, 
“How do you do.” Somewhat sur- 
prised at this reception the boy again 
pushed himself in front of the starter 
and said, ““You know me, I am Blank 
from Blank.” The starter looked him 
Over again as though he had never 
seen him before and said, “Is that so, 
what are you, a miler?” The effect 
of this receftion in front of all the 
men was beyond imagination. Before 
the race was run the boy had discard- 
ed his red cap, took his place - ‘ith the 
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L. W. St. John 


Director of Athletics 


Classic of the Middle West 


Fourth Annual 


OHIO RELAYS 


April 23rd 


at The Stadium, Ohio State University 


Competition for Universities, Colleges, Normal 
Schools, High Schools and Grade Schools. 


Gold Watches, Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals. 
Many handsome trophies. 


A profusion of Special Events as well as a di- 
versified program of Relay Features. 


Entry blanks now available. Entries close on 
April 16th. 


Because of the hundreds of contestants in 1926 
and the large number of institutions represented, 
this year’s program has been revised to provide 
ample opportunity for competition for every 
member of the squad. Track facilities have been 
improved and arrangements are being made for 
special exhibitions by the leading track and field 
athletes of the country. 


For information, address W. D. Griffith, 
Manager Ohio Relays, Athletic House, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Director of Relays 


G. M. Trautman 
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Int’l Y. M. C. A. College 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Summer School of Physical Education 
and 


Athletic Coaching 
June 27 1927 July 30 


Plan—Intensive double period courses giving full credit toward degree. 
Courses elective, tuition a la carte. 
Certificates given for work completed. 


Courses— 
Master’s Degree (M. P. E.)—Courses for alumni and properly qualified teachers, 
leading toward the Master’s degree. 
Public School Course—A four-year program for teachers in the public schools, lead- 
ing to a Summer School certificate. 
Y M C A Course—A four-year program for Y M C A Physical Directors, leading to 
a Summer School Certificate. 


School of Athletic Coaching—Two halves. 

Football by “Tuss” McLaughry of Brown University, June 30- July14. 

Basketball by Dale Lash of Wesleyan University assisted by Mc- 
Laughry and others. 

Both halves. 

Baseball by Berry of Springfield and Lowman of Wisconsin, with 
movie pictures and special lectures by Leslie Mann, Boston Braves. 
Both halves. 

Soccer by Affleck of Springfield, July 15-30. 

Boxing and Wrestling. 

Both halves. 

Track by Paul Otto of University of Virginia. 
Both halves. 

Basketball “Jamboree” July 12-15. 

Special three-day basketball conference, lectures, demonstrations, 
round table discussions. Eight to twelve hours daily, led by Lash, 

McLaughry, Otto “Aus” Johnson and other authorities. 


For Information Address 


Elmer Berry, B.S., M.P.E., Ed.D., 


Director Summer School 
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other starters and for the remainder 
of his years of competition was one 
of the quietest, most dependable and 
most effective runners appearing in 
the meets throughout that section of 
the country. 

Every individual runner is a prob- 
lem in himself. Some need encour- 
agement to establish their confidence 
and this can be given in many ways by 
the starter to the runners before they 
have taken their mark or afterwards. 
Some need discouragement and the 
most effective way to dispose of either 
a disagreeable or “smart aleck” run- 
ner on the mark is to reply to his re- 
marks in such a manner that he will 
never dare to presume again. This re- 
stores the confidence in the other boys 
and is a lesson quickly learned by the 
transgressor. 

In conclusion, there is only one 
other suggestion, a suggestion which 
applies to officiating in any sport, be 
it football, basketball, track, tennis or 
any of the other numberless sports, 
that-is that the absolute control of 
the matter is in the hands of the offi- 
cial. If the official is to referee a 
football game or to start a track meet 
he should be the referee or the starter, 
his decisions should be _ correct, 
prompt, undebatable and final. He 
should first be sure that he is right, 
second prompt in his decisions and 
third what he says should be final and 
not open to argument. 


The College Honor Roll 
in Track Field 


(Continued from page 13) 

Roll were in the 1925 list, which 
appeared in our March issue of last 
year. The March and May issues of 
1926 contained action pictures with a 
study of the form used by Locke, 
Alderman, Russell, Phillips, Kennedy, 
Tibbetts, Guthrie, Dye, Grumbles, 
Wallace, Houser, Kuck, Gerkin, Rich- 
erson, and Northrup. The May issue 
of this year will contain action pic- 
tures and a study of form of the new 
men this year. 


Basket Ball Contest 
Plays 
(Continued from page 15) 

who makes an arch or bounce pass 
to 5 who breaks as soon as 2 receives 
the ball from 1. Number 5 may now 
pass the ball back to number 2 who 
comes down the side line or who may 
pass it to number 3 while he is still 
in the air. Number 3 may pass to 4 
who is breaking for the basket as 
indicated or may tip the ball back 
over his head to 2. If number 4 gets 
the ball, he may dribble in for a shot 
or may pass to number 2. 
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Another New Record 
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yA TWO FINGERS 


Hugh Critz, Cincinnati Reds, é 


broke the National League 
record for second basemen with 
a D&M during 1926. Now 
Jim Cooney writes he broke 
the record for shortstops. 


WHEN RECORDS FALL 
LOOK FOR A Dé&?*M 


Ask your local D&M 


Dealer or send to us for 
our General Catalog of HORSE HIDE LINED ~CEATHER 


Sports Equipment and 
Base Ball Uniform Book This is the model glove that Jim Cooney 


with samples of flannels, 


prices, etc. used in breaking the record. 





“The Lucky Dog Kind” 
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Changes in the Football Rules 


HE changes suggested by the 
football rules committee at a 
meeting held in New York, 
March 4th and 5th, are neither drastic 
nor revolutionary and on the whole 
should make for the attractiveness of 
the game. The new regulation which 
states that on kicked balls other than 
kick-offs, kick from fair catch or kick 
following a safety, if legally recovered 
by the kicking side, before it has 
passed into the possession and con- 
trol of the other side, will be declared 
dead at the point of recovery, will re- 
sult in more punts being caught and 
run back. This on the whole is a 
good thing. Many coaches in the past 
have coached their quarterbacks not 
to attempt to catch punts under cer- 
tain conditions realizing that if a punt 
were fumbled, the opposing ends 
would have a good chance to recover 
and score a touchdown. The sugges- 
tion that backward passes will be 
placed in the same category as for- 
ward passes and if when the ball is 
passed backward, it strikes the 
ground, it will be ruled dead, means 
that lateral passing and spread forma- 
tions of one sort and another may be 
expected. While this rule is a good 
one and will develop initiative on the 
part of the coaches and players, en- 
hance the open features of the attack 
and thus also make possible more ef- 
fective line bucking, it is doubtful if 
this will revolutionize the game to any 
marked degree. A number of insti- 
tutions in the past have attempted to 
introduce the English rugby feature 
of backward passing into the game 
and most of them have abandoned it. 
Possibly if some coach would stick to 
it, he might develop a running back- 
ward passing offense that would net 
satisfactory results. 

Glenn Thistlethwaite and Knute 
Rockne have been suggesting for some 
time that the penalty for an illegal 
shift should be fifteen yards instead 
of five. The chances are that the new 
penalty will in a large measure re- 
strict illegal shifting. The commit- 
tee recommends that a full second 
must elapse between the shift and the 
passing of the ball. This will be 
largely a matter of judgment on the 
part of the officials but the coach will 
instruct his players not to take 
chances if he knows that they are to 
be penalized fifteen yards if they do 
not come to a full stop. 


The change which will result in 
placing the goal posts on the end line 
instead of the goal line is a good one. 


By John L. Griffith 


This will remove the hazard of pass- 
ing and kicking when close to the goal 
or behind it. It will, of course, mean 
that teams, which heretofore tried for 
a goal on fourth down on the forty 
yard line, will not do so unless on the 
thirty yard line or closer. In other 
words you may expect to see more for- 
ward passes and fancy plays instead 
of attempted goals from the field when 
a team is near the goal and has not 
made satisfactory yardage on first or 
second downs. The suggestions that 
players may not huddle for more than 
fifteen seconds and that there must not 
be more than an interval of thirty 
seconds between plays will tend to 
speed up the game but place more of 
a burden on the officials. One objec- 
tion frequently raised to basketball is 
that too much depends upon the judg- 
ment of the officials. The tendency 
in football is to place more and more 
responsibility on the officials, a tend- 
ency’ which is not in the right direc- 
tion. 

The Western Conference for several 
years has had a special rule regarding 
taping of the hands and the use of 
pointed cleats. The committee has 
wisely adopted these. Another rule 
adopted by the committee which has 
been enforced in the Conference for 
a number of years is the one that pro- 
vides that the two minute interval for 
an injured player may not be ex- 
tended. If a player is injured so badly 
that he requires more than two min- 
utes he may take time out a second 
time but the opposing captain will not 
be permitted to extend the time for 
him. ~ 

It is to be hoped that the committee 
charged with the responsibility of 
preparing the copy for the new rule 
book will re-word some of the rules 
so as to clear up the confusing situa- 
tions that arose last year. Several 
difficulties that resulted from lack of 
clearness in certain points in the 
rules, were discussed in the December 
number of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 


It will not be possible to give the 
coaches the exact wording of the new 
rules until the books are printed this 
summer. The Football Coaches’ As- 
sociation and the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association which copyright 
the rules have taken steps to have the 
rules placed on the market earlier this 
year than formerly. The following 
rules changes it will be understood are 
not couched in the langauge in which 
they will appear in the book due to 
the fact that the exact wording of 


these changes has not yet been made. 

1. When a kicked ball other than 
kick-off, kick from fair catch or kick 
after safety is legally recovered by 
the kicking side before it has passed 
into the possession and control of the 
other side, it shall be declared dead 
at the point of recovery. 

2. An incompleted backward pass 
will be ruled dead the same as an in- 
completed forward pass. 

3. The penalty for an illegal shift 
will be fifteen yards and a full sec- 
ond must elapse between the comple- 
tion of the shift and the snap of the 
ball. 

4. The goal posts will be set in the 
end line and on a try for point after 
touchdown the ball will be put in play 
on the three yard line. 

5. A team will be permitted to take 
time out three times in a half instead 
of four times as in the past. As 
formerly, if a player, for whose bene- 
fit time was called, is removed from 
the contest, time out will not be 
counted. The referee may suspend 
time out any time. 

6. If players remain in the huddle 
more than fifteen seconds, the team 
will be penalized five yards for un- 
necessary delay of the game. 

7. After the referee has placed the 
ball in position, if a team delays more 
than thirty seconds in putting the ball 
in play, it will be penalized five yards 
for unnecessary delay. 

8. No delay of more than two min- 
utes may be taken for an injured 
player. 

9. If during the last two min- 
utes of each half many substitutions 
are being made the timekeeper will 
not stop his watch. 

10. The players may not tape their 
hands with electric or bicycle tape to 
the extent that the bandages will in- 
jure opponents and the use of conical 
cleats, the points of which are less 
than 3% of an inch in diameter, or 
oblong cleats that do not measure at 
least 4% of an inch is prohibited. 

11. In case acts are committed by 
an individual or individuals on the 
field of play, the referee may order 
the play to be played over again, 
award a touchdown or safety or 
render any decision that he thinks 
justified. 

12. The second incomplete or illegal 
pass in a series will call for a five yard 
penalty. 

13. The committee suggests that 
teams may agree to play 160 plays per 
game or forty formations each 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The ROCKNE- 
MEANWELL 
School For Coaches 


Football 


and 


Basketball 


| FIRST EASTERN SESSION 


Bucknell University 
: Lewisburg, Pa. 


July 25 — August 6, 1927 
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Complete courses in football and basketball in the 
minimum time of two weeks. 





“All Day — Every Day” 


Address James P. Whyte, Director 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 














N. B. The Summer Session of Bucknell University, 
located in the beautiful Susquehanna Valley “In the 
Heart of the Keystone State,” runs from July 5 to 
August 12, 1927, with specialized courses in Education 
for Teachers. 
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DES MOINES—The City of Certainties 


extends a hearty welcome to the athletes of America. 


WE WELCOME THEM to Drake University’s fine new Stadium and Field House recently com- 
pleted. 

WE WELCOME THEM to the metropolis of the agriculturally wealthiest state in America—a state 
producing over one-tenth of all the food products of the United States, with 


a value of over $900,000,000 annually. 


WE WELCOME THEM to a fast-growing, energetic and cultured community; and outline below 
some facts about our city that will be of interest to our visitors. It is a 
young man’s city—a city of opportunity for the man of ability. 


DES MOINES IS ONE OF THE TWELVE FASTEST 
GROWING CITIES IN AMERICA 


Des Mornes’ population, 1925: 141,441; 1920: 126,468; 1910: 86,368. Ten years’ increase in population: 4614%. 
Des Mornes has 135 Jobbing Houses with an annual turn-over of over $150,000,000. 
Des Moines has four hundred Factories with an annual output of $80,000,000, employing over 10,000 operatives. 


Des Mornes is in the midst of large coal fields and at the junction of two fine rivers, insuring low-priced and plentiful electric 
and gas power. 


Des Mornes is only 200 miles from the geographic center and less than 400 miles from the population center of the United States. 


Nriné Matin Trunk Lines of railroad radiate in every direction from Des Moines, and practically all the 1,500 railroad stations 
in Iowa are within less than 200 miles of her door. 


Des Mornes is one of the great publishing centers of the United States. While fifty-second in size, she is only fifth from the 
top in postal receipts for second class matter. 1911 Postal Receipts, $826,000; 1926 Postal Receipts, $3,293,525. 


Des Mornes has fifty-four home Insurance Companies. Fourteen are life insurance companies with assets exceeding $160,000,000. 

Des Moines is the center of the largest production in America of corn, hogs, wheat, hay, oats, cattle and poultry. 

Des Mornes has twelve Colleges and Universities; sixty-one Public Schools; owns the greatest number of her own homes of any 
— city in the country; and, with one exception, has the largest percentage of school children to the population of any city in 
America. 


LEARN THE FACTS ABOUT DES MOINES—the Greatest City of 140,000 in the United States. Tell Others of Her Possibilities. 


For further information write, 


THE GREATER DES MOINES COMMITTEE 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL 
DRAKE RELAY MEET 


will be held 


April 29th and 30th 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


One of the best college athletic centers in the United States. 
Des Moines has unexcelled hotel accommodations and her spirit of 
hospitality toward Drake Relay visitors is well known 


THE DRAKE STADIUM 


with the famous Drake track on which many national and world’s 
records have been made. The Drake Relay records for the last ten 
years have averaged better than those made in any other similar 
meet. Three thousand athletes from the Western, Southern, Mis- 
souri Valley and other conferences will compete. 


THE NEW FIELD HOUSE 


adjoining the Stadium, with commodious dressing rooms and ample rubbing and 
bathing facilities will be available for the first time and will add greatly to the 
convenience and comfort of the contestants. 


For particulars write 


O. M. SOLEM 
Drake University Des Moines, Iowa 
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Learn 


Coaching 


from 
Champion 


Builders 


HE University of 

Michigan Summer 
School for’ Coaches to 
be conducted at Ann 
Arbor from June 27 to 
August 6 will be in the 
hands of such men as 
Yost, Wieman, Farrell, 
Mather and Fisher. 
These men have won 
seven consecutive major 
sports titles for Michi- 
gan! No other group 
anywhere, can show a 
record like this. 





YOsT 





WIEMAN 





University of 
Michigan 


as Summer School for 
Athletic Coaches 


FARRELL 





A six-weeks course in 
the coaching and play of 
football, basketball, base- 
ball, track gymnastics, 
intramural athletics, ath- 
letic training and condi- 
tioning, first aid, etc. 


MATHER 





FISHER 


June 27-August 6, 1927 


The “Michigan System,” famed throughout 


the athletic world, is taught you here. 
Fundamentais, advanced work, theory and 
practice review—this is the scheme of in- 
struction for six intensive weeks. No coach 
can leave at the end of the course without 
new knowledge and inspiration. 


Six Weeks Crammed With 
Practical Instruction 


Michigan’s Summer School for Coaches has 
grown steadily, year by year, until now it 
dccupies a top place. Coaches from all 


corners of the country attend. 


A Great Place to Spend 
the Summer 


Ann Arbor is an ideal place for summer 


recreation and sports. Golf, canocing, all 
outdoor sports, special evening lectures and 
concerts plus the opportunity to study in 


other departments of the University make 
Ann Arbor unique. 





SEND TODAY FOR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
PROSPECTUS 


Describes every course in detail, showing 
hours of instruction and instructor in each 
case. Fully outlines fees, living expenses 
and all other matters you will want to 
know about. Write for it now. Address 


Fielding H. Yost, Director 


Ferry Field Ann Arbor, Michigan 




















Changes in the Football 
Rules 


(Continued from page 23) 


quarter, but this procedure will not 
be obligatory. 

14, In the case of an intentional 
fumble out-of-bounds, the ball will go 
to the side whose player fumbled at 
the point where he lost control of it. 

15. The Western Conference plan 
of making all officials responsible for 
rules interpretations was adopted. 

16. The committee recommends that 
in junior high or elementary school 
games, the periods should not exceed 
eight minutes. 

17. If a player tackles an eligible 
forward pass receiver in the last few 
minutes of play, the offended team will 
be entitled to another play regardless 
of whether time is up or not. 

18. A guard will not be permitted 
to carry the ball under any circum- 
stances. 





A Summary of Western 
Conference Basketball 


(Continued from page 14) 


for the dribbler to manuever in. This 
system was very successful. 

In regard to the defensive tactics 
used, practically all teams used some 
style of the five man defense, either 
a combination zone and man to man 
defense or straight assigned man to 
man game. The teams using a zone 
defense had difficulty when the de- 
layed offense was used against them. 

In the assigned man to man de- 
fense, the team usually swung back 
quickly when they lost control of the 
ball, into a three and two line. As 
their opponents came down the floor 
they picked the player they had been 
told to cover, and stayed with him 
until the opponents lost the ball. 
This system of play required a tre- 
mendous lot of individual coaching 
on the technique of guarding and 
was more difficult to play than the 
zone style of game where a player 
covers a certain section of the floor. 
Sometimes when the opponents had 
an especially fast dribbling floor 
guard and depended entirely on his 
bringing the ball down to the front 
line of defense, the two forwards 
went down the floor, tried to cover 
the dribbler and endeavored to stop 
him before he could get under way. 
Or if their opponent’s style of play 
depended entirely on a system of tim- 
ing, it was the duty of the two for- 
wards to throw the key man off. 

Sometimes when the opponents had 
a clever and fast dribbler but one 
who had trouble stopping and passing 
back when he got under way, the fol- 
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lowing method was used. Practically 
assured that this dribbler was the 
key man of the offense in advancing 
the ball, the front line let two offen- 
sive men go by them, knowing that 
the second line would cover these 
opponents; the front line then held 
until the dribbler came near; the 
three men darted in and surrounded 
the dribbler and got, in the majority 
of cases, a held ball or the dribbler 
called for traveling and gained pos- 
session of the ball at the side line. 
This idea was worked out very suc- 
cessfully. Of course there was some 
danger when a player got loose along 
the side line and the dribbler was 
stopped before he could be surrounded 
and back pass; a pass was then made 
to the player loose along the side line 
and he dribbled in for a shot before 
he was covered. 

On account of the scouting systems 
which are used in the Western Con- 
ference, a coach had to have an offense 
and defense that could be shifted 
easily in order to throw his opponents 
off or upset their plans. A coach was 
very fortunate who could shift his 
forwards and guards. 

In regards to plays at the tip off, 
a majority of coaches were glad to 
get possession of the ball at the tip 
off. Only when a team was sure of 
the ball every time, did their teams 
try to work plays. Most of the teams 
tipped the ball in the air and did not 
try to bat it certain places. The for- 
wards and the guard went high in the 
air after the ball. 

Out of bounds plays were less used 
than in any other year. The ball was 
brought in faster from out of bounds 
a great number of times before the 
other team could get set. 

One play that was used more than 
usual was the following: a player who 
had the ball out of bounds near his 
basket tossed the ball fairly high in 
the air and had a team mate rush in 
and jump and try to bat the ball in 
the basket. 

Back board play was harder at both 
ends of the floor than in the past 
years. There was a terrific drive both 
offensively and defensively. Great 
emphasis was placed on this style of 
play. There was a_ tremendous 
amount of accurate long shooting 
which meant that the front line of the 
defense had to move out farther. 





The Texas Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration, which was organized last year 
and conducted baseball very success- 
fully, has just wound up the basket- 
ball season with a number of cham- 
pionship tournaments. Mr. Koger 
Stokes, Secretary, writes that all 
members will now promote amateur 
baseball. 
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Liberal Discounts to the Trade 
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Play While 
You Study 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


in the midst of 


-MINNESOTA’S 
PLAYGROUND 


COMPLETE COURSE OF 

STUDY IN PHYSICAL EDU- 

CATION AND ATHLETIC 
COACHING 


Football—Basketball—Track 
Baseball—Swimming—Gymnastics 
Organization—Athletic Training 
Teaching Technique 


"REGULAR UNIVERSITY 
CREDIT 


LEARN THE 
SPEARS POWERFUL 
OFFENSE 


RECREATION 
NUMEROUS NEARBY 
LAKES 


Fishing, Swimming, Boating, 
Canoeing 
Ten Public Golf Courses 
Wonderful Recreation Facilities 


For information address 


L. F. KELLER 
Athletic Department University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 
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The Program for the 
Gymnasium Period 


By C. F. Weege, M.D. 


regarding the programs for the 

gymnasium hour, but there are a 
few suggestions that might be help- 
ful. In order to offer these sugges- 
tions I have added a number of pro- 
grams, which are numbered for con- 
venience. Personal inclinations and 
equipment are always the main guid- 
ing features in the planning of a pro- 
gram. An important element of suc- 
cess is born at the instructor’s desk 
at home; the program should be 
worked out carefully, planned to in- 
clude all phases of physical education. 
The instructor should know in ad- 
vance what he is going to do; it is 
well for the beginner to have his ex- 
ercises written out. A more experi- 
enced instructor may merely indicate 
the theme in advance, for example: 
calisthenics; leg exercises, lunging; 
arm movements, circling; trunk exer- 
cises as fit, or leg exercises, bending 
of the knees on first movement; step 
position on second; arms striking; 
trunk as fit, notice trunk exercises as 
fit. The writer believes that a les- 
son without trunk exercises is a grave 
error, but as the movements are lim- 
ited, they must be added to the arm 
and leg exercises with the natural 
flow of motion. By natural flow of 
motion I mean that as you bend, you 
turn the trunk in the direction of the 
leg and arm movements. Of course 
there are many exceptions. Some ex- 
ercises are powerful and natural and 
do not follow in that direction, but I 
am not writing for the artists, the old 
masters and creators of dreamy com- 
positions of rhythmical expressions 
about the perfection in strength, 
beauty and grace. 


[: is difficult to lay down a rule 


Another point I want to call to your . 


attention is this, that calisthenics em- 
brace all the free exercises with 
dumbbells, wands, Indian clubs or any 
other hand apparatus. Furthermore 
the often sneered at or at least only 
“sourfacedly” tolerated free exercises 
have frequently been a welcome and 
pleasant variation. I would plan very 
carefully the play period, free exer- 
cises and games of Program 8. These 
should be substantial vigorous move- 
ments, built up so that the pupils be- 
come interested without much coax- 
ing. At the end of the lesson the 
pupils have had a good workout and 
are sufficiently warmed up that they 
do not scoff at a breathing spell. 
Even at the risk of being called old 
fashioned, permit me to state, that 


sixty boys have been worked the full 
fifteen minutes period. Every muscle 
of their bodies have had their share 
of vigorous work, every organ has 
been thoroughly stimulated and you 
have boys who enjoy the healthy glow 
of physiological increase of blood sup- 
ply and respiration. Of course dur- 
ing football practice after school 
hours, you may have to work the boys 
till they are “all in” as the phrase 
goes. But in the gymnasium lesson 
your aim is to prepare them better for 
the rest of their day’s work. They 
may have several heavy studies after 
their gymnasium lesson and, if you 
did your work right, they will be bet- 
ter prepared, mentally and physically, 
for a few hours of hard grind. It 
may be of interest here to note that 
a great many business houses have 
their office forces go through a few 
minutes of free exercises daily. 

Now to come back to the day’s pro- 
grams as outlined above: Number 1. 
The last section has reported that all 
are present. We have three minutes 
for limbering up. We first command 
four to six snappy facings. By snappy 
facings I mean that the instructor 
has every left or right face executed 
with precision and according to mili- 
tary code, but with no hurrying. I 
have seen men give the commands, 
“Left face, right face, right face, left 
face” as fast as they could say it. 
The result, at best, is only a confused 
class. Quite often, however, such 
work is looked upon and treated as 
a joke, and then there is danger of 
not taking the whole lesson seriously 
and discipline suffers. 

The next interval is given over for 
free motion. I generally make these 
exercises of a corrective nature; vig- 
orous shoulder movements; simple but 
perfectly executed trunk exercises, leg 
movements under perfect balance; for 
instance, roll the shoulders, the arms 
hanging loosely at the sides, the 
shoulder blades touching at each 
backward motion; or, circling of the 
arms, arms in sideward position, 
palms up; in upward position they 
must touch the ears. As it woud take 
us too long to give each exercise, it 
must suffice to hint as to the kind of 
movements. For leg exercises, the 
following may be given: kicking, 
lunging, bending of the knees, hop- 
ping on one or both feet, and running. 
After a few trials, it is soon learned 
that a great amount of work may be 
done in five minutes. 
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The Program 

No. 1 
Free Play. 
Alignment—8 to 10 minutes. 
Roll Call. 
Limbering up exercises—3 to 5 

minutes. 
Apparatus work—15 minutes. 
Game—15 minutes. 
Dismiss and get ready for next 
study—2 minutes. 

No. 2 
Free play and roll call—8 to 10 
minutes. 
Limbering up—3 to 5 minutes. 
Tactics—5 minutes. 
Track and field work—15 minutes. 
Game—10 minutes. 
Dismiss—2 minutes. 

No. 3 
Free play and roll call—8 minutes. 
Limbering up—5 to 7 minutes. 
Game—30 minutes. 
Dismiss—2 minutes. 

No. 4 
Free play and roll call—8 minutes. 
Calisthenics—10 minutes. 
Apparatus work—15 minutes. 
Game—8 minutes. 
Dismiss—2 minutes. 

No. 5 
Free play and roll call—8 minutes. 
Limbering up—3 to 5 minutes. 
Tactics—8 to 10 minutes. 
Game—22 minutes. 
Dismiss—2 minutes. 

No. 6 
Free play and roll call—8 minutes. 
Limbering up—3 to 5 minutes. 
Track and field work—20 minutes. 
Game—12 minutes. 
Dismiss—2 minutes. 

No. 7 
Free play and roll call—8 minutes. 
Limbering up—3 to 5 minutes. 
Apparatus—15 minutes. 
Track and field work—17 minutes. 
Dismiss—2 minutes. 

No. 8 
Free play and roll call—8 minutes. 
Calisthenics—15 minutes. 
Game—20 minutes. 
Dismiss—2 minutes. 
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Only bureau in U. S. exclusively 
for coaches and under the personal 
management of an active college 
coach. Vacancies up to $8,500. 
Details and professional personnel 
form upon request. 


Floyd L. Brown, Mer. 
Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

















Ask The Bat Boy— 
He Knows! 


tie trademark the bat boy of the 
New York “Yankees” is pointing 
to on Earl Combs’ bat, is the famil- 
iar Louisville Slugger oval which he 
sees on “Babe” Ruth’s bat, and those 
of nearly all the other members of 
his team. 


The bat boy knows that no other 
bat has ever attained the universal 
popularity of the Louisville Slugger. 
It is used on every team, in every 
league. The great sluggers of past 


and present have depended alike 
upon. it. 

Uniformly fine quality—due to care 
and wisdom in selecting timber; and 
expert manufacture born of | fifty 
years’ experience, are part of every 
Louisville Slugger that leaves our fac- 
tories. Write for new, illustrated 
book to distribute among your Squad, 
“Famous Sluggers of 1926.” Hille- 
rich & Bradsby Co., Incorporated, 
Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
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We are now offering 


MAYCO 
DOUBLE-DRI 


and 


NAME-IN 
TURK TOWELS 


direct to 


Universities, Schools 


and Colleges 


Any accredited coach or athletic 
director may have a sample com- 
plimentary towel on request. 


Theodore Mayer & 
Company 
Cotton Fabric Producers 
323 S. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 














Niead Quality 


wate Positions 


Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 


you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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The New Idea in Baseball 


By John L. Griffith 


HE Journal has at different 

times suggested that certain 

fundamental changes were tak- 
ing place in the national game of base- 
ball. There is hardly a town or city in 
the United States that at sometime or 
other has not maintained or tried to 
maintain a professional baseball team. 
In some cases all of the members of the 
team were paid, in others only a few 
of the best players were guaranteed 
salaries and in other instances the 
men divided the profits of the game 
if there were any profits. Almost 
without exception every town that has 
tried this plan has lost money, the 
directors have become disgusted and 
there are fewer and fewer attempts 
being made now to conduct baseball 
on a professional basis outside of the 
organized leagues. 


This might at first thought seem 
to mean that baseball was passing out 
and that it would be supplanted by 
golf, tennis and other summer games. 
Instead of being disastrous to base- 
ball, however, the movement on the 
whole is in the right direction be- 
cause these same cities that hereto- 
fore put considerable money and 
effort into paid teams are now giving 
their attention to amateur leagues 
and teams -of various sorts. The 
writer was speaking the other day 
to a man who formerly was one of the 
directors of a professional ball team 
in southern Iowa. This man stated 
that some fifteen or twenty cities in 
that part of the state that previously 
had imported players and attempted 
to pay them salaries for playing base- 
ball had discontinued the practice and 
that the majority were now organiz- 


ing municipal leagues of one sort or: 


another. It has been demonstrated 
over and over again in the colleges 
that it is possible to maintain highly 
organized athletics in the form of in- 
tercollegiate teams and at the same 
time to develop athletics for the 
others who are not good enough to 
play on the varsity teams. For some 
reason or other, however, when a town 
or city devotes its attention to the 
town team made up of salaried play- 
ers the home talent is almost univers- 
ally neglected. Why that should be 
is not easily explained but the facts 
remain that in most cases it works out 
in this manner. 


In the March Journal under the 
heading “The Under-Emphasis on 
Baseball” it was shown in what man- 
ner baseball was now being promoted 
by the colleges, the high schools, the 


American Legion, the Y. M. C. A,, 
Playground Association and by other 
organizations. Possibly the greatest 
progress is being made in the large 
cities where recreation departments 
of different kinds are maintained. 
Minneapolis has been one of the out- 
standing cities that have promoted 
baseball successfully. In that city 
over one hundred and fifty teams were 
organized. The teams played Satur- 
days and Sundays under municipal 
supervision. In Minneapolis the 
games are practically self-sustaining 
and are financed by the teams them- 
selves. Box scores are kept, papers 
give the games splendid publicity and 
everything is done to promote the 
game purely for the love of the sport 
itself. In that city in 1926 something 
like six hundred thousand persons 
witnessed the municipal games. Mr. 
W. H. Fox, Director of Baseball for 
the Board of Park Commissioners, 
states that he had very few protests 
and very few complaints. “He adds, 
“The game is marching along in a 
very gratifying and successful way 
with clean deportment and the entire 
absence of wrangling with the um- 
pires.” In Minneapolis there are be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty diamonds 
in the park system, all of which are 
used throughout the summer. There 
the season opens about May Ist with 
a big parade with several hundred 
trucks in line. 


Cape Girardeau Baseball League 

As an illustration of a type of base- 
ball league in the smaller centers the 
following information regarding the 
municipal baseball league of Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, is herewith pre- 
sented. Mr. James A. Arnold, super- 
visor of the league, tells the story of 
the league as follows: “In the be- 
ginning many were inclined to joke 
about our effort to promote a munici- 
pal baseball league. We had figured 
that our expenses would be about 
three hundred dollars but last year 
we collected nine hundred and seven 
dollars by passing the hat at the 
games. We played in all seventy-four 
games before some six thousand spec- 
tators. At first very few women and 
children attended the games but by 
the close of the season we had as 
many women as men spectators. Our 
games were played in the city park 
which was hardly big enough to pro- 
vide parking space for the cars. The 
collections at first ran from four to 
eight dollars per game but they in- 
creased as the interest developed. 
We ran our schedule in a business- 
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like way which made a hit with the 
town people. The league was spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce 
and something like one hundred fifty 
boys and young men participated.” 


The American Bohemian Alliance 


Baseball League 


In Chicago a league sponsored by 
the American Bohemian Alliance has 
been highly successful. Some items 
regarding the administration of this 
league last year may be helpful to 
others who are interested in promot- 
ing amateur baseball. This league is 
composed of fifteen teams, nine senior 
and six junior teams. The Bohemian 
Alliance at the start of the season 
contributed two hundred dollars and 
this, with the three hundred dollar 
surplus left over from the previous 
season, furnished sufficient money to 
start things out. Each senior team 
was charged twenty-five dollars entry 
fee and each junior team fifteen dol- 
lars. Further, each player pays 
twenty-five cents for registration. 
The league furnishes the baseballs 
and pays the umpires’ fees. The 
equipment for the teams is furnished 
by the organization which the team 
represents and the organization also 
pays the entrance fee. Three hun- 
dred and sixty players had a part in 
the games last season. The officers 
of the league received no compensa- 
tion, the players are not paid for 
playing and all of the money taken 
in goes toward the promotion of the 
sport. 

At the end of the 1926 season the 
winning teams were given a banquet 
at one of the Chicago hotels which 
was attended by a great many fans. 
At this banquet the trophies and 
prizes were given to the teams and 
the individual players. Mr. E. S. 
Neuzil, 37 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, is president of the league, 
much of whose success is due to his 


hard work. The object of the Bohem-: 


ian District Alliance is to further the 
welfare of the boys of the families in 
this organization. 





The May ATHLETIC JOURNAL will 
contain an account of the results of 
the National Interscholastic Basket- 
ball Tournament as well as an analy- 
sis of the different types of play used 
by certain outstanding teams. The 
JOURNAL would like to publish as a 
matter of record the results of the 
finals in the different state tourna- 
ments and requests that these records 
be sent to the JOURNAL with the 
following information: where the 
final tournament was held, the date 
and the scores in the last three or 
four final games. 
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om. Urange Strin 
Ties nen wen 


Knockdown Bleachers have a Safety 


In the terms of the Building Code, 


Factor of four or more 


When seething, swaying crowds 
pack every inch of available space 
on Knockdown Bleachers — there 
is no danger. 


If by magic, these crowds could be 
doubled and tripled in the same 
space, your bleachers would still 
have an ample margin of protection. 


You can thank the golden yellow 
stringer ties for this to a large degree. 


They are patented. They prevent 
side sway and end thrust, and they 
are extremely simple. 


A minutes study of the engineering 
plan as well as the combined evi- 
dence of hundreds of users will 
convince you of this. 


May we send you a booklet with 
full information ? 


There is no obligation in sending for this booklet, which con- 
tains full data and information on Knockdown Bleachers 




















STATUARY 





Height 10 inches—made in bronze, 
silver and gold. 

This is one of our line of Athletic 
Statues. We make statues for track, 
basketball, swimming, golf, tennis, 
baseball and football. 

For twenty-nine years we have made 
the medals for America’s leading 
athletic carnivals. 

We will gladly send catalogue and 
actual samples. 


Established 1898 


Dieges & Clust 


58 W. Randolph St. 


CHICAGO 
15 JOHN STREET OLIVER BLDG. 
NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH 


73 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON 














Summer 0 A C Session 
e e 7 
FOR 


Athletic Coaches 
IN 


The Pacific Northwest 


ROCKNE 


WILL CONDUCT IN PERSON 


Football Coaching Course 
June 21 to July 2 


Head coaches in major sports 
Many other courses 


Combine N.E.A., Summer Session 
and a real vacation in 
America’s great evergreen play- 
ground 
Two and one-half hours’ drive 
from the coast; five hours from 
snow-capped peaks. Superb high- 
way and electric lines from Port- 
land 
$10.00 registration fee admits to 
all regular courses 
$10.00 addition admits to Rockne’s 
work 
$15.00 admits to Rockne’s work 
alone 


Address, Summer Session 


Oregon State Agricultural College 
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News From the State High School 
Athletic Association 


The Indiana High School Athletic 
Association bulletin of January 4th 
under the head “Withdrawal of 
Teams” touches upon a very impor- 
tant phase of athletics. 

The Board of Control of the I. H. 
S. A. A. deplores the action of any- 
one withdrawing a team from an ath- 
letic contest and announces that such 
action in the future will jeopardize 
the standing of the school taking such 
action in the I. H. S. A. A. 

This declaration was unanimously 
made by the Board of Control in a 
meeting on December 18, 1926. The 
Board is of the opinion that good 
management, careful selection of of- 
ficials and proper attitudes of all con- 
cerned will soon put an end to the 
withdrawal of teams from games. 
Principals should manage and act, 
coaches should coach and act and of- 
ficials should officiate and act in ways 
that will make such action unneces- 
sary. The Board considers all of 
these parties responsible in all games. 

The Board of Control list their rea- 
sons for the above declaration as fol- 
lows: 

1. Partly played contests are un- 
fair to the public that has paid to see 
complete games. 

2. Athletics receive a “black eye” 
as a result of partly played contests. 

3. Withdrawal of a team from a 
contest settles nothing at all and is 
not a remedy for anything. 

4. A forfeited game has little to 
offer to the winning team, and no 
credit can be given to the losing team. 

5. The decisions of officials must be 
considered as final, else our games are 
lost. 

6. Officials are agreed upon by the 
competing schools and an official that 
is good enough to “win with” is good 
enough to “lose with.” 

7. In cases of dissatisfaction at a 
contest surely the Principals, Manag- 
ers, Coaches and Officials can reach 
agreements without a withdrawal of 
either team. 

A state swimming meet was held 
at the athletic club, Columbus, Ohio, 
February 26th. Events were limited 
to the 160 yard relay and the various 
diving contests. The second annual 
Ohio High School Gymnastic Meet 
was held at Ohio Wesleyan University 
March 26th. 

The Directors of the Ohio High 
School Athletic Association cautioned 
the members of this association not to 
permit their schools to take part in 
independent meets which are not 
authorized or approved by the state 


board of control. The board voted 
not to sanction any independent bas- 
ketball tournaments of any kind for 
this year. 

The Wisconsin board of control 
sanctioned a state high school skating 
meet held under the auspices of the 
University of Wisconsin on January 
22nd. 

The thirty-third annual Wisconsin 
interscholastic is to be held in Madi- 
son on May 21st. The ninth annual 
state high school tennis meet will be 
held on May 20th and 21st and the 
third annual swimming meet on May 
20th. 

The Michigan State Basketball 
Tournament was held March 24th, 
25th and 26th in Detroit. 

A recent bulletin of the Michigan 
High School Athletic Association 
prints the minutes of the meeting of 
the National Federation Committee 
on Rules and Records which may be 
of interest to high school men. Fol- 
lowing are the minutes: 

The Committee on Rules and Rec- 
ords of the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions met at the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, at 9:15 A. M., Saturday, Novem- 
ber 27, 1926. There were present: 
Messrs. O. E. Smith, of Anoka, Min- 
nesota; A. W. Thompson, Lansing, 
Michigan; Geo. A. Brown, Des 
Moines, Iowa; and the Secretary, 
C. W. Whitten, DeKalb, Illinois. 

It was moved, supported, and car- 
ried: 

That in the matter of records ante- 
dating the work of this committee it 
be the policy of the committee tempo- 
rarily to accept records that appear 
to be authentic and leave them in the 
list as authentic until, upon investiga- 
tion, they are found not to be authen- 
tic or until other records are sub- 
stituted for them by this committee. 

It was moved, supported, and car- 
ried: 

That the quarter mile relay record 
of 43-5/10 seconds applied for on be- 
half of a team consisting of George 
Simpson, William Simpson, Theo. Fal- 
lon, and Chas. Armstrong by East 
High School of Columbus, Ohio, be 
accepted provided the secretary finds 
the conditions of the competition were 
completely in accordance with the 
terms of the N. C. A. A. rules. 

It was moved, supported, and car- 
ried: 

That the half-mile relay record of 
one minute 30-8/10 second applied for 
on behalf of a team of East High Co- 
lumbus be accepted. 
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Conforms in every detail to the specifications and requirements of the ruling bodies of 
track athletics. It is made with wood center and drop forged steel ring, shrunk onto the 





LIEB DISCUS 


center under hydraulic pressure, thus insuring accuracy as well as lasting durability. 


. Vaulting Poles 


SEASONED VAULTING POLES 


Spalding vaulting poles are carefully selected from well seasoned bamboo stock, are tape 








bound and wound with copper wire, soldered. There is,no danger of these poles breaking 
when a man is at the height of his jump. 








TRACK SHOES 


Practically every World’s National, Collegiate and Olympic 
speed record has been made with Spalding running shoes. The 
above illustration shows our famous No. 11T shoe for outdoor 
running, made of calfskin, with solid leather tap sole and 
equipped with spikes. 
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SPALDING “FINNISH” JAVELINS 


The javelins used in the Olympic games of 1924 were furnished by A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
They are made according to specifications of the International Amateur Athletic Federation. 











PLAYING BASEBALL THIS SPRING? SEND FOR UNIFORM 
SWATCH CARD 


211 So. State St., Chicago, II. 
or your nearest Spalding Store 
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Order Now, for All 
Spring Athletic Events 


We supply Tickets and Coupon 
Books to leading colleges, acade- 
mies and high schools throughout 
the country. Our years of special- 
zied experience enable us to fill 
orders of any size promptly, in- 
telligentiy and accurately. 





Send samples for 
our quotations. 


Arcus Ticket Company 


340 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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“‘Meylan”’ Stop Watch 


for Track, Basketball, Football 

















No. 204B —1-5th second 
“MEYLAN” stop watch. 
45 minute register. Can 
be stopped and started 
without altering position 
of second or minute hands. 


Ask for free illustrated fold- 
er of various “MEYLAN” 
Stop Watches 


“Meylan” stop watches are 
guaranteed to meet the spec- 
ifications of the BUREAU 
OF STANDARDS at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for instru- 
ments of this type. 


A. R. & J. E. MEYLAN 


552-554 7th Avenue, New York City 
We repair all makes of Stop Watches 
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Discovering Athletes 


By Frederick Rand Rogers 


(Continued from March) 
PART II 
The Athletic Index 
A—The Reliability of the Strength 
Index. 


In Part I the Strength Index was 
described and its validity as a meas- 
ure of general athletic ability was 
proved both by experimental-mathe- 
matical procedures and by comparing 


the Strength Indices of athletes with ' 


those of the group from which they 
were chosen. 

A single question remains to be 
answered concerning the Strength 
Index: Is it a reliable measure?” 
That is, will second and third tests 
of a boy or man yield new indices like 
the first index? May Strength In- 
dices be relied on to be accurate meas- 
ures ? 

To discover the reliability of 
strength test scores (which in fact, 
have been questioned often) the 
writer gave two series of tests to 150 
individuals, the first in May-June, the 
second in September-October. Scores 
from the two series were then corre- 
lated. ° The correlation coefficient or 
“index of reliability” of the Strength 
Index was found to be +.94, and the 
correlation ratio +.96. 

These “self-correlations” are higher 
than those for almost any valid 
mental capacity test in existence. 
When it is remembered that four 
months (and summer vacation) inter- 
vened between the first and second 
series, when the relative physical ca- 
pacities of individuals must have 
changed somewhat, the conclusion is 
justified that the true coefficient of 
reliability of the Strength Index is 
certainly above +-.95 and is probably 
nearly +.98. 

This extraordinarily high self-cor- 
relation may be doubted until it is 
remembered that correlation. coeffi- 
cients between the S. I. and athletic 
ability ranged up to +.85. This 
would be impossible if either of the 
correlated factors had a reliability co- 
efficient lower than +-.86. 

The conclusion is justified, then, 
that if the strength tests are admin- 
istered by competent testors, the re- 
liability of indices resulting may be 
accepted without question. 

B—The Physical Fitness Index 

The second index used in calculat- 
ing the Athletic Index is the Physical 
Fitness Index. This latter index is 
exactly what it is called an index of 


the fitness of muscles to keep going, 
to continue their functions regularly 
under strain. The basketball player, 
the Rugby football player and the 
track athlete especially need indur- 
ance. American football players need 
endurance only to a slight less degree 
than do these others. 

The S. I. is a measure of endurance, 
but not accurate enough for coaches. 
Thus, a 200-pound man may score 
2,500 points, yet be in rather poor 
physical condition from the standpoint 
of a coach, while a 140-pound man 
may score 2,300 points and be in su- 
perb condition. 


C—Make-Up of the Physical Fitness 
Index 

Without going into details, the 
Physical Fitness Index is a score de- 
rived from dividing an achieved 
Strength Index by the “Normal 
Strength Index” of an individual of 
the same weight and age. 

To determine the physical fitness of 
a potential athlete then, all that is 
necessary is to find, from a table of 
norms, what S. I. he should achieve, 
and then see what proportion his 
achieved score bears to this normal 
score. For example, if John Jones is 
nineteen years and three months old, 
and weighs 165 pounds, his normal 
S. I. is 2,382 points. If he achieves 
a score of 2,512 points his P. F. I. = 
2512 
— = 1.06 or 106 (for the P. F. I. 
2382 
is actually 100 times the quotient 
found by dividing an achieved score 
by a “normal” score, or “norm.”’). 

It is unnecessary to describe here 
the method of determining the normal 
scores for all ages and all weights. 
The accepted method was adopted only 
after.a thorough analysis of the sub- 
ject in which several standard statis- 
tical procedures were used. The gen- 
eral reader will be interested in these 
discoveries, however. 

1. The chief determiner of strength 
is body weight. 

2. The second most important de- 
terminer of strength is age. 

3. Weight contributes twice the ele- 
ments determining strength that age 
contributes. This is especially signif- 
icant because many tables of norms 
for physical ability tests are prepared 
for age alone. If they had been pre- 
pared for weight alone they would 
have been much more valid and ac- 
curate. Age and weight together con- 
tribute half of the elements which de- 

« 
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AND THIS¥ AND ALL 


ARTICLES IN REACH’S COMPLETE LINE 
OF FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT ARE MADE 


TO THE FOLLOWING REQUIREMENTS 


They must combine utmost strength, with lightest pos- 
sible weight—to meet the demands of today’s faster game. 


Every detail of construction must be practicable—must add 
to the comfort, protection, and playability of the equipment. 


They must be built of such materials—and with such skill— 
that they can pass the Reach standard of inspection, which is 
the highest standard ever set for any football equipment. 


Because Reach has rigidly adhered to these requirements—the 
Reach football line has steadily increased in popularity and use. To- 
day Reach lines represent the best and most advanced thought in 


football design. Your teams can have no finer equipment. 


Tad Jones and Hurry-up Yost 


Reach has embodied the ideas of these two great coaches in the “Tad 
Jones” line, and the “Hurry-up Yost” line. Each line is approved by the 
coach whose name it bears. And is stamped with his signature. Our rep- 
resentatives will gladly show you these two lines—and other lines of Reach 
football equipment. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO and BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


© 1927, A. J. R.. W. & D., Inc. 
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FOR COACHES 
AND PLAYERS 


of football, baseball, basketball, track 
and field, and tennis 


HAMMETT AND LUNDGREN’S 


HOW TO BE AN 
ATHLETE 


You profit from experience in play 
and in practice; the more experience, 
the better. This book offers you the 
advantages of the experience of men 
who have played the games success- 
fully and likewise have for years 
taught others how to play. Here is 
more experience for you, a bookful 
of forethought when you are plan- 


ning for a new season. 


List price, $4.00 


D. C. HEATH AND CO. 


New York, 
Dallas, 


Boston, Chicago, 


London. 


Atlanta, 


San Francisco, 
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“WORLD CHAMPIONS” 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


BASEBALL 
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Collegiate Equipment 
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and 
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921 Locust ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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termine strength. Other elements 
include especially training activities. 
(The Strength Index measures the 
effect of these training activities, 
modified by disease or deformity or 
even temporary illness.) 

4. If norms are adjusted to both 
age and weight, a further adjustment 
for height adds less than one per cent 
to their validity. Therefore, when 
norms have been calculated for all 
combinations of age and weight, a 
further adjustment to height is use- 
less. 

5. “Normal Strength Indices” in- 
crease more points for an increase of 
one pound of weight than for an in- 
crease of three months in age. 

6. Physical Fitness Indices (of 
those who are fit enough to take the 
strength test) range between 50 and 
180. From 60-70 per cent of all high 
school boys will range in P. F. I. 
between 90 and 110. College students 
will range slightly higher. Those 
with P. F. I. below 80 need special 
attention by the the physical educa- 
tion departmental staff. Those with 
P. F. I. above 120 may safely be ex- 
cused from formal exercises in phys- 
ical education. 


7. Most athletes have P. F. I’s rang- 
ing from 100 to 120. Their physical 
fitness is always relatively high, but 
seldom excessively high. Athletic 
ability seems to be determined more 
by crude strength than by physical 
fitness. 


E.—Significance of the Physical Fit- 
ness Index 


The reader will best understand the 
significance of the Physical Fitness 
Index if he pictures to himself a sub- 
ject whose strength has been carefully 
assayed. Suppose this subject is well- 
built, is nineteen years old, and has 
no superfluous fatty tissue. 
strength score is now compared with 
that of a “normal” individual of the 
same age and weight. What does the 
P. F. I. signify? Why, obviously it 
signifies primarily the condition of 
the muscles at the time of the test— 
the muscle tone. 

Moreover, it indicates the general 
functioning of vital organs. A high 
P. F. I. indicates that the heart has 
been successfully meeting an unusual 
strain, for muscles cannot be strength- 
ened except by exercise—and exercise 
means heart action. Likewise a high 
P. F. I. indicates at least fairly effici- 
ent digestion, respiration and elimina- 
tion. 

Again, a high P. F. I. indicates 
high neuro-muscular skill relative to 
the age and weight of the subject. 
It proves him a high-class athlete for 
persons of his age and size. This 
means that the P. F. I. measures, in- 


His 
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directly, experience in games for most 
school boys and men in America. 

There will be exceptions. The high 
P. F. I. man may be a hot-house ath- 
lete, a gymnast, or an ice-carrier. 

On the other hand, a low P. F. I. 
indicates bad present physical fitness 
—poor “condition.” The fat boy or 
man usually cannot achieve a P. F. I. 
above 90, for his fat is penalized as 
muscle tissue and his normal §. I. 
rises beyond that of a successful ath- 
lete. Thus, the normal §. I. of a boy 
nineteen years old and 200 pounds 
weight is 3091. Such an S. I. may 
be scored by one high school athlete 
in 5,000 high school boys or one col- 
lege athlete in, perhaps 300-500 col- 
lege men. 

A section of a skeleton table of 
norms is given in Table V. A com- 
plete table may be used in practice, 
with normal S. I. given for cases at 
intervals of two pounds in weight and 
six months in age. 


Table V 


Strength Index Norms and Multi- 
pliers for Certain Ages and Weights. 


Normal Weight 
Age Weight Strength Deviation 
Index Multiplier 
17-0 135 1662 19.9 
17-6 140 1786 20.3 
18-0 140 1810 20.5 
18-6 145 1935 20.6 
19-0 145 1958 20.6 
19-6 145 1981 20.6 
20-0 145 2004 20.6 


To calculate the normal S.I. for 
any weight above or below that given, 
multiply the “weight deviation multi- 
plier” by the number of pounds above 
or below the weight given for the age, 
and add or subtract the result from 
the normal Strength Index given for 
the age desired. 

F.—Combining the S. I. and P. F. I. 


The value of the P. F. I. as an 
adjunct to the S. I. in predicting ath- 
letic ability will be best understood 
by citing examples. 

Consider these cases: 

1. A-B a boy of 18 years and 160 
pounds. His S. I. in the fall strength 
test is 2300 points. The normal S$. I. 
for boys of this age and weight is 








2220 points. His P. F. I. is therefore 
2300 
—104. If we add the P. F. I. to 
2200 
S. I. 
the the total is 230+-104—334. 
10 


2. C-D another boy of 18 years 
and 180 pounds. His S. I. is 2300 





points. His normal S. I. is 2630 
2300 

points. His P. F. I. is therefore 
2630 
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Football Equipment 
that Wins on Merit 


The Rawlings-Zuppke (improved) Foot- 
ball Equipment smashes through to 
popularity and preference on sheer value. 


So light in weight it gives complete 
freedom to racing muscles—so toughly 
made it stands the rip and zip of hard 
abuse —so well designed it gives full 
protection where the hard knocks come. 


Keep the fighting spirit in action. Hold 
on to your good men. Rawlings Foot- 
ball Equipment means death to Charlie 
Horse—needless bruises and excessive 
perspiration. 


Featured by all Rawlings Dealers. Ask 
the man from Rawlings. He’s on his 
i way to see you. 


RAWLINGS-ZUPPKE EQUIPMENT 
and Many New Features 


Helmets Shoulder Pads The Parka Knee Pads 


Minimum weight— Sole Leather with Hooded-blanket lined The Gwin Henry 
maximum protection outside shoulder cap. cold proof—rain proof. kind. 


and ventilation. Ponts Shoes Jerseys 


i- With patented inter- Adjustable supporter 
pane td bose changeable screw oversize shoulders— . 
cleats. reinforced 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


8 West 37th St. 23rd and Lucas Ave. 717 Market St. 
New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 
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TRACK 


For pulled tendon, charleyhorse 
and shin splints, many track men 
have found the ACE Bandage of 
‘great value. 


Allows free muscle ac- 
tion in running while 
giving the necessary 
support and comfort. 


Free Sample to any 
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S. I. 
=87. Adding 





+P. F. I. we have 
10 
230-+-87—317. 

Now compare the relative present 
worth of the two men. Both have the 
same strength to use in controlling 
their bodies. But the larger man can- 
not move so fast or persevere so long 
as the smaller man. Mere bulk is a 
handicap. The larger man has twenty 
pounds of it. The P. F. I. penalizes 
him for his handicap and the added 
total of the two indices indicates the 
smaller man as the better athlete. 

One point should be made before 
leaving this section. The reader will 
ask “has not the larger man a better 
chance than smaller man to build up 
a greater strength during an athletic 
season?” That is, cannot he raise his 
S. I. to, say, 3000 while the smaller 
man raises his to 2700? The answer 
is that but few athletes now have 
P. F. I.’s far above 100 while it is 
possible to raise one’s P. F. I. at 
least-140 by proper training. Both 
men considered in the example are so 
far from their limits that the greater 
capacity of one of them is insignif- 
icant (over a short training period) 
in the race for self-improvement. 

Two morals may be derived from 
this discussion. First, during the 
next year or two at least the coach 
need not fear that he will discrimi- 
nate against larger men out of condi- 
tion by giving preference at the be- 
ginning pf the season to smaller men 
in condition. Second, the larger man 
who desires to make the, team will do 
well to begin his training period much 
earlier than the beginning of the ath- 
letic season if he hopes to capitalize 
his natural advantage. Delivering 
ice is one device, which even smaller 
men use to prepare themselves for 
preliminary practice. 


G.—The Intelligence Quotient 


The third and last of the component 
indices used in computing the Ath- 
letic Index is the Intelligence Quo- 
tient. The two indices already dis- 
cussed are not measures of mental 
ability to direct the strength or to use 
most efficiently the reserve energy 
they do discover. 

Mental ability is a quality often 
ignored by coaches until too late; 
they can save themselves many disap- 
pointments by discovering, before the 
season has begun, the mental ability 
of the individuals they try to teach. 
Some persons simply can’t be taught. 
The coach of tomorrow will assay the 
brains he trains as carefully as the 
muscles he develops. 

The Intelligence Quotient as an in- 
dex of mental ability is too well 
known to need description here, but 
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a brief review is given for the sake 
of those who are unfamiliar with its 
calculation. 


The Intelligence Quotient is the 
quotient resulting from dividing an 
individual’s mental age (as measured 
by his achieved score in a mental test) 
by his chronological age. Intelligence 
Quotients range between 90 and 130 
for most high school athletes and 
probably between 110 and 140 for 
most college athletes. 


The average high school athletic 
team’s Intelligence Quotient averages 
about 105-110. But this figure is too 
low. Coaches have great difficulty in 
determining intelligence from per- 
formance, and often make the mistake 
of preferring mere bulk to brains. 
Those who use the I. Q. in discovering 
athletes will have much more reliable 
teams. 


Mental capacity to think—to me- 
morize, to reason, to see relations 
quickly and accurately, is not measur- 
able with nearly the same degree of 
accuracy that physical capacity is. 
However, the coach who would predict 
his team’s mental capacity to assimi- 
late and use information should not 
fail to give a group mental test at the 
beginning of every season. One com- 
plete test is supposed to tell a story 
which holds true for many years, but 
the average between several tests is 
even better. 

By far the best test for the use of 
high school and _ college athletic 
coaches is the Otis Self-Administering 
Group Test of Mental Ability.* Di- 
rections for its use and for computing 
Intelligence Quotients are complete 
and easily followed. A student as- 
sistant can administer the test to a 
group of several hundred boys or men 
simultaneously. About five minutes 
are required for preliminaries and 
thirty minutes for “taking the test.” 
Tests can be scored and Intelligence 
Quotients computed at the rate of one 
per minute. Its coefficient of relia- 
bility is also very high (between -+-.92 
and +.94). The validity of the Otis 
Self-Administering Test is good. 

Correlations between intelligence 
tests and achievement in school (or 
life outside of school) are usually low 
(between .40 and .60). But the fail- 
ure to achieve higher correlations is 
very largely due to failure of stu- 
dents to use their powers, and to 
absence of “winning personality” fac- 
tors in many high Intelligence Quo- 
tient individuals. But these compara- 
tively unsatisfactory results should 
not deter the coach from making use 
of the best which exists. 

There are many other excellent tests 





. *World Book Company, Yonkers on-the-Hudson, 
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Where the Game Is 
Really Won 


is often in the training quarters, by efficient 
treatment of incidental injuries received in 
training or during a contest. 


The wise trainer or canny athlete relies upon 


Dy hh 4 oyster 
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to relieve pain, reduce swelling, remove con- 
gestion, promote repair of tissue injuries, pre- 
vent infection, allay soreness and stiffness in 
Sprains, Strains, Torn Ligaments, Ruptured 
Muscles, Pulled Tendons, Inflamed Veins, 
Wounds, Bruises, Black Eye, Charley Horse, 
Water on the Knee, Boils, Brush Burns, Stiff 
Joints, Blisters, Skin Eruptions, etc. 


Apply hot as can be borne, spread on absor- 
bent cotton, secured by bandage. 
Antiphlogistine has many imitations but no 
equals. 


We will gladly send you a regular package 
with interesting and valuable booklet, gratis 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
New York U.S.A. 
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Fits the pocket. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 
“T have used Prof. Langmack’s 
exercises for football and can rec- 
ommend them highly to any foot- 
ball coach.”—Knute Rockne. 
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and Players. 54 illustrations. Bound in leather. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR COACHES 
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Near the Mountains 














Some of the Coaches in attendance at Summer School at Colorado State Teachers 
College last year. 


SIX WEEKS COURSE 


under the direction of George Cooper, head coach at Colorado State 
Teachers College. Courses by Cooper, John Hancock, former all-star 
tackle, and end at Iowa University, and now assistant coach at Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, and 


COACH HOWARD JONES 


Colorado State Teachers College won the championship in Rocky 
Mountain Conference Baseball 1925, runners-up in Basketball in 1924- 
25, championship of the Eastern Division in Basketball 1925-26, run- 
ners-up 1926-27, championship in wrestling 1925-26, 1926-27. 


Nearly one hundred coaches attended the Summer School for Coaches 
at Greeley last year. Located as it is, only a short distance from the 
mountains, the campus at Colorado State Teachers College is an ideal 
place for athletic work. The days are never uncomfortably warm. 


Send now for catalog and detailed information. Address 


George Willard Frasier, President 


COLORADO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Greeley, Colorado 
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available. Of these the McCall Multi- 
Mental Test** is a simple, cheap, 
easily scored, single-sheet test. Many 
others may be useful. The writer 
braves a charge of “lack of evidence” 
to urge the use of the Otis test, be- 
lieving it will serve best those to whom 
this paper is addressed. 
H.—The Athletic Index 


“Discovering athletes” depends 
primarily on discovering their gen- 
eral athletic ability, their endurance, 
and their mental capacity to direct 
and conserve these forces. 

To make these discoveries in a 
group of 50 or 500 or 5000 potential 
caudidates for a school team the coach 
is offered the Strength Index, which 
has been proved a highly valid and 
reliable measure of ability to run, 
jump, vault and “make” and star on 
school teams; the Physical Fitness In- 
dex, which measures muscle tone and 
endurance; and the Intelligence Quo- 
tient, which measures mental capac- 
ity. All that remains is to combine 
these into a single index to render 
easier the comparison of different in- 
dividuals. 

The reader is offered the following 
Athletic Index as a valid measure of 
“potential present athletic ability in 
team game competition”: 

1. Strength Index, divided by 10 

plus 

2. Physical Fitness Index 

plus 

3. Intelligence Quotient 

The sum is, of course, the Athletic 
Index. 

This Athletic Index is a general 
athletic index. The relative weights 
given each of the three indices is open 
to modification for various sports. 
For track and field competition per- 
haps, the Intelligence Quotient should 
be divided by two, for American foot- 
ball perhaps the Strength Index 
should be divided by five instead of 
ten. 

A few examples are given here to 
illustrate the effect of various fac- 
tors. The reader should study each 
example to gain complete insight into 
the significance of the situation de- 
scribed. For example, Intelligence 
Quotient 120 means “a potential ath- 
lete with a good brain.” Physical 
Fitness Index 90, means “poor condi- 
tion—poor endurance.” Strength In- 
dex 3000 means “strong as a bull.” 
Athletic Indices of successful high 
school athletes will range between 425 
and 500, and of successful college ath- 
letes, between 450 and 600. The ex- 
amples given are all of high school 
athletes. These are records of actual 
cases. About five per cent of all high 


**Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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school boys will achieve Athletic In- 
dices above 420, and one in 100 will 
score above 475. 

1. M-H was a three-sport athlete 
who had tied the world’s interscholas- 
tic record in the fifty yard dash for 
the 120 pound class. Age, 17 years; 
weight, 112 pounds; I. Q.—117; S. I. 
—1763; Normal S. I.—1304; P. F. I. 
—135. His A. 1.428, though he was 
eighteen pounds lighter than the aver- 
age seventeen-year-old. 

2. I-P was a star in every sport. 
His record in the discus throw in high 
school was 135 feet, for example. Age, 
17-6; weight, 172 pounds; I. Q.—116; 
S. 1.—2680; Normal S. 1.2432; P. F. 
I.—106. His A. 1—490. This boy 
may become an Olympic champion. 

3: G-S was captain in two sports 
in a large high school and holds State 
Track Meét records in both hurdle 
races. Age, 18-11; weight, 160 
pounds; I. Q.—108; S. 12519; Nor- 
mal S. I.—2267; P. F. I—111. His 
A. 1—471. 

4. C-F was a second string man 
for three years. His unusual record 
in the strength test brought the no- 
tice of the coach, who found him when 
placed in the first team, to be a very 
valuable athlete. Age, 16-6; weight, 
138 pounds; I. Q.—128; S. 12175; 
Normal S. I1—1698; P. F. I.—=127. 
His A. I. was, therefore, 472. This 
boy may become a leading college ath- 
lete in track or basketball, especially. 


1.—What the Athletic Index Does Not 
Measure 

The Athletic Index assays and com- 
bines into a single rating physical 
capacity (which means general ath- 
letic ability) physical condition 
(which means endurance) and mental 
capacity (which means ability to 
direct the physical machine intelli- 
gently). But two important attrib- 
utes of successful athletes are meas- 
ured only inadequately. These are the 
organic condition of the heart and the 
moral qualities of cooperation, cour- 
age and perseverance. They will be 
discussed briefly. 

Estimates of Cardiac Efficiency 

The Physical Fitness Index does 
measure heart and circulatory effici- 
ency, but only indirectly. If the effici- 
ency of the circulatory system could 
be accurately measured and reduced 
to numerical scores, and if these 
scores did not correlate closely with 
Physical Fitness Index scores it would 
be desirable to add such scores to the 
others used in determining the Ath- 
letic Index. The writer does not an- 
ticipate, however, that such a proced- 
ure will add much to the validity of 
the Athletic Index. Those subjects 
whose hearts are weak or diseased 
will fail in the strength test and thus 
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will be rejected because of low 
strength Indices and Physical Fitness 
Indices. However, a physician’s ex- 
amination is indispensable, for it will 
protect the coach and those candidates 
who are exceptions to the rule. 
Estimates of Moral Efficiency 

A complete estimate of competitive 
team game athletic ability must in- 
clude measures of habits and attitudes 
of cooperation, courage and persever- 
ance. The latter two are measured to 
some extent in the Strength Index and 
Physical Fitness Index, thoygh cer- 
tainly these measures will not cor- 
relate very closely with any moral 
attribute. Possibly the correlation 
coefficient between courage and the 
Strength Index is as high as between 
weight and athletic ability. Possibly 
that between perseverance and the 
Physical Fitness Index is higher. But 
cooperation is missed entirely, while 
the other two moral qualities require 
more careful measurement. 

Herein lies the failure of the Ath- 
letic Index—a partial failure to meas- 
ure about ten per cent of the elements 
which go to make athletic ability. 
But herein lies also the opportunity 
of the coach as an educator. If he is 
doing anything worth while as a 
teacuer apart from improving phys- 
ical condition and skill in games, he 
is developing courage, cooperation and 
perseverance in his boys or men. The 
real challenge to coaches is not to de- 
feat opponents, but to make athletes 
live up morally to their physical and 
mental capacities. The real test of a 
coach is to pit his team against an- 
other having the same Athletic In- 
dex—the same mental and physical 
capacities. The winning of such a 
contest is real and undisputed evi- 
dence of a coach’s ability to improve 
the physique, skill and moral char- 
acter of his students. 


H.—A Measurement Program for 
Coaches 

Coaches who desire to use the meas- 
ures presented in this report will 
probably follow a program similar to 
that suggested below: 

1. Secure I. Q.’s of all students. 
This may be accomplished by actually 
giving mental tests, or by adapting 
scores from regular high school or 
university mental tests (usually given 
to all Freshmen). Adaptations can 
be easily made with the help of a 
statistician. 

2. Give the strength test to all 
men during the first few days of 
school and compute S&S. I.’s and P. F. 
I.’s therefrom. 

3. Calculate the Athletic Indices of 
all men and bend every effort to per- 
suade those with the highest scores 
to “try out” for the teams. 
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4. Divide the squad into two or 
more sections based on the Athletic 
Index. Give each section careful 
training, and watch all players for 
evidences of ability beyond their rat- 
ing. (This procedure will enable new 
men with unusual powers to attract 
attention much more quickly than if 
they were competing against a first 
team.) 


5. On the basis of observations 
after two or three weeks of practice, 
redistribute men into new sections or 
squads. 


6. Pay especial attention to those 
with high A. I.’s who appear to be 
failing. Perhaps they need moral de- 
velopment—an insight into their lack 
of courage or cooperation, for ex- 
ample. 

7. At mid-season run all men 
through the strength test again and 
calculate their S. I.’s, P. F. I.’s and 
A. I.’s over again. Compare these 
with those achieved after the first test 
in the fall. This comparison will be 
of great significance. The man whose 
A. I. does not increase is already at 
top form. The neglected substitute 
whose A. I. has risen rapidly will be 
a safe man to count on in the final 
games of the season. The man whose 
A. I. has dropped is past his peak. 
Unless he is already a regular team 
member he should be discouraged 
from further activity, during the sea- 
son at least. 

8. Due regard should be paid to 
causes for drops in A. I.’s. Perhaps 
the individual has just passed through 
an illness or injury. 

9. Special attention should always 
be given those with the highest A. I.’s. 
The coach who wishes to be an edu- 
cator as well as a trainer will regard 
as a moral responsibility the improve- 
ment in cooperation, courage and per- 
severance of all athletes. But every 
failure of a very high A. I. candidate 
to surpass those with smaller natural 
endowments in athletic prowess is 
evidence of real failure on the part of 
the coach-educator. (The failure may 
be inevitable, for some persons are 
naturally cowards, selfish, and quit- 
ters, just as others will never weigh 
more than 120 pounds or be able to 
memorize signals.) 


The challenge of the Athletic Index 
to coaches cannot be denied. It is a 
double challenge: First, to find the 
best material, and second, to stimu- 
late and lead every boy or man per- 
mitted to remain under their care to 
achieve the limit of his natural ca- 
pacities. Victory here will over- 
shadow any results of intersectional 
contests that the coach as educator 
can conceive. 
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” ” a. A 
ed Punted Sixly-Five Yards 3 
=—but he couldn’t even Vi, 
dent a Durand locker 
while demonstrating 
his kicking form to 
fadmiring team mates 


i] It’s because Durand Steel Lockers, with 
/ more than ample strength to withstand 
the assaults of the American school 
boy, are tougher than pigskin, sturdier 
than healthy varsity football players, 
last longer than the building in which 
they are installed, and look better than 
ordinary lockers because of symmei- 
rical design and two coats of baked-on 
enamel. 








Locker doors are 
moving parts. Sides, 
backs, tops and bot- 
toms do not wear 
Durand protects you 
with sixteen gauge 
steel doors. 
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Where shall we send the Durand Educa- 
tional Institution Folder? 
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Relay Meets Have Become the Blue Ribbon 
Track Events 


Results of the Illinois Relays 


Held at Champaign, Illinois, Feb. ‘26, 1927 


(Continued from page 10) 
































UNIVERSITY RELAYS Frazier (Kansas); 4, Hunn (Towa) .............-2---.cc--ceccsscccsssseees 4m.9.4s 

2 mile—1, Haskell (Osiff, Roberts, Manual, Whitbird) ; 2, North- 75 yds. high hurdles—i, Allison (Iowa); 2, Royer (Illinois); 3, 
western; 3, Kansas State; 4, Michigan....................-:....:-:ss00e 8m.50.6s McKeever (Illinois) ; 4, Cooper (Michigan) 9.8s 
*NOTE: First runners ran one lap (2603-4 yds.) too far, 1,000 yds. run—l, Phillips (Butler); 2, Johnson (Nebraska); 3, 

making total distance run two miles 260 3-4 yds. in 8m.50.6s. Burke (Chicago) ; 4, Bevan (Ohio State) 2m.21s 

Medley (880, 440, 440, and mile)—1, Iowa State (Caulum, Martin, Shot Put—1, Rinefort (Grinnell) 47ft. 11-4in; 2, Lewis (North- 
Thornburg, Conger) ; 2, Notre Dame; 3, Indiana; 4, Illinois western) 45ft.2in; 3, Thornhill (Kansas) 45ft.1 1-2in; 4, McAnelly 

8m.18.6s (Missouri) 44ft.3-4in. 

4 mile- 1, Illinois (Fairfield, Sittig, McElwee Rue); 2, Ohio State; High Jump—*l, Burg (Chicago) 6ft.51-2in; 2, Brunk (Drake), 
ee res *18m.13.6s Wachowski (Illinois) and Rettig (Northwestern) tied for second, 
(Old record, 18m.16s, made by Michigan in 1926). third and fourth places, 6ft.1-4 in. 

1 mile—1, Iowa (Beatty, Phelps, Baird and Cuhel); 2, Iowa State; Old record, 6ft.3in, held by Poor and Graham of Kansas). 

3, Michigan State; 4, Wisconsin and Minnesota tied........3m.26.6s 75 yds. high hurdles—1, Werner (formerly of Illinois) ; 2, Guthrie 
COLLEGE RELAYS (formerly of Ohio State) ; 3, Kinsey (formerly of Illinois) ....9.2s 

2 mile—1, Knox (Layman, Hamilton, Schraub, Roberts) ; 2, Armour (A new world’s record which will not be allowed because Werner 
(two starters) ...... ...8m.28.2s knocked down one hurdle). 

Medley (880, 440, 440, and ‘mile = zy “Michigan ‘State ‘Normal “(Cramer, Broad Jump —1, Northrup (Michigan) 23ft. 5 in; 2, Simon, (Illinois) 
Shepard, Otto, Potter); 2, Kansas State Teachers; 3, Carleton ; 23ft.; 3, Smith (Texas) 22ft.5 1-2in; 4, Meishlahn (Illinois) 22ft. 
4, Western State Normal sich atanesidaapaniadabiiininnasiienaaneiianmzininunind 8m.22.6s 3 1-2in. 

1 mile—1, Ohio Wesleyan (Kane, Pettibone, Archer, a) 2, 75 yds. low hurdles—1, Spence (Detrg@ ‘Cooper (Michigan) ; 
Kansas State Teachers; 3, Cornell; 4, Coe.................. ...3mM. 30. ls Krause (Nebraska); 4, Doorn OE: bas 

HIGH SCHOOL RELAY 75 yds. low hurdles—1, Werner (formerly of Illinois) ; 2, Guthrie 

One mile High School relay—1, Oak Park (Clark, Hendricks, Gress, (formerly of Ohio State) ; 3, Kinsey (formerly of Illinois) ......8.6s 
Tausey) ; 2, LaGrange; 3, Hyde Park; 4, Urbana........ *3m.36 9-10s Pole Vault—1, Patterson (Texas); 2, White (Illinois) ; 3, Glaser 
(Former record, 3m.37 2-5s, by University High School, Chicago, (Marquette) ; 4. McAtee (Michigan State) and Northrup (Mich- 

1923). igan) tied for first 12ft.6in 
SPECIAL EVENTS All-around Championship—1l, McGinnis, Wisconsin, 5463 points; 2, 

300 yds.—1, Alderman (Michigan State) ; 2, Dailey (Nebraska): 3, Doherty, City of Detroit, 5439 points; 8, Sturtridge, DePauw, 
Della Maria (Notre Dame); 4, Cooper (Kansas)................... 31.6s 5015 points; 4, Shearer, Drake, 4479.5 points; 5, Christie, 

75 yds.-1. Grimm (Michigan State) ; 2, Farley (Missouri) ; 3, Edgin- DePauw, 4267.5 points. 
ton (Missouri) ; 4, Kriss (Ohio State).. ateee —-—— 

1,500 meters run—1, Osif (Haskell); 2, Wylie. (Michigan State) ; ; 3, *New carnival record. 

Michigan State College Relays 
SPECIAL RELAYS—TWO TEAMS IN EACH RACE 2 miles—Michigan State Reserves (Waterman, Severance, Thomas, 

S80 yds.—Michigan State Varsity (Farley, Van Noppen. Grim, Rush) d. Detroit City Coll. Reserves..... ..-9m.7.26 
f) lS eS | nee *1m.40.3s OPEN EVENTS 

880 yds.—yYpsilanti Nor. (Boyd, Hester, Snarey, Otto) d, Detroit 40 yds. run—1, Otto (MSN) ; 2, Grim (MSC) ; 3, Sterling (UofM)..4.7s 
GR GN. .. tiiaittthanensinincinmmndianinnminaniaantinniniatusdimniensuh 1m.40.8s 40 yds. run (MIAA)—1, Boyds (MSN); 2, Hester (MSN); 3, Goeriz 

880 yds.—State Fresh (Lang, Henson, Hetzman, Kroll) d. Mt. (Hillsdale) *4.7s 
BPTI, “TITEL, ciicincincnecrmncecssedaninanmiaaaeinsiliagaaeabuanedansnidaistemmaiall 1m.42.3s 300 yds. run—1l, Alderman (MSC); 2, Brown (UofM); 3, Koplin 

S80 yds.—State Fresh (Kenyond, Diller, Hamel, Peterson) d. Hills- CRM __ <itintinruiiccscanatsiaadhnnancsniacepeiesinimiiasimciaiicaasencuitasaicailamanbiasietsiieatin *34.6s 
CUD its aicsceaiteassiinataeasaaenitiehnlanitiiiiaicdaiaheniaiiaiibeiaaai—il 1m.46.6s 40 yds. low hurdles—1, Spence (DCC); 2, Lasser (UofM); 3, Foster 

1. mile—Detroit City Coll. (Paunschut, Lampman, Streng, Blanchard) Pai ERR OL ie EE *5s 
eee > eae 3m.46.9s i , Spence (DCC); 2, Foster (MSN); 3, Mc- 

1 mile—Kalamazoo Nor. (Fisher, Jones, Weaver, Chickering) 4. Sree ke ee 5.58 
SE II :stsitescitcenl caine isihiiranliasatitatias tdeanaaealimaaseiianesddagianeesiaseaaaniel 3m.50.9s High jump—1l, Morrow (WSN), Huntington (DCC) and ichewtr 

1 mile—Mount Pleasant Nor. (Hartman, Lauer, Kimball, Whittle) Es GND: sicnaekcaainicitttin sccsenichsicarsihananenioctanndiinnaniiemneniianesieiemmanammneaaeme 5ft.10 1-4in 
Oe a .3m.56.16 Pole vault—1, Morrow (WSN); 2, Thorpe (MSN); 3, 4-man 

2 miles—Univ. of Michigan ameae, Schmeling, Thorts, Wagner) d. UD:  aiecisacinitichinnsanlsiniehbcnceisihasieinleiibeelissinevabonapntintibanspinndaiancimbaaiiaaiiaaiamiadl 12ft. 1-2in 
7 SS 5 eee eee 8m.43.7s Shot put—1, Munz (UofM); 2, Barratt (MSCFr); 3, Zuber 

2 miles—Ypsilanti Nor. (Scott, Sheppard, Boyd, Potter) d. Detroit MITTEE. sxinnssingonsseniniicedn dean cdsiebunsicceinnaevin vbsantpiactaidiale ditiedade anima *43ft.10 3-4in 
aie ae ee Sa 8m.48.26 440 yds, relay—1, Michigan State Coll. Varsity (Zimmerman, Van 

2 miles—Michigan State Fresh (Williams, Baker, Rossman, Hackney) Noppen, Grim, Alderman); 2, M.S.C. Freshmen; no other en- 
TR, TE i cei ceciecccinnprcernianenecstinstineemncnincteesnint 8m.58.9s ND aisasciiceisesderctesinertteslis tesaiasia niacin stnaasnitaien ccapeleneatabonmepnmdaaa tian *48.1s 

Results of the Fourth Annual High School Relay Carnival 
Held at Marquette University Stadium, May 8, 1926 
RELAYS Medley Relay (220, 440, 880, mile) (Wisconsin Championship) Class 

440 yds. (Wisconsin Championship)—1, Washington (Milwaukee) ; 2, B—1, Wisconsin High, Madison ; 2, Shorewood ; 3, Cudahy 
Milwaukee West; 3, Milwaukee South................2...--0.ccc0-c-sececcceeesees 46s 8m45 2-5s 

880 yds. (National Championship)—1, Peoria Central; 2, ene rye 2 SPECIAL EVENTS 
ton, Milwaukee; 3, Milwaukee East.. -1m.34 2 120 hurdles (National Championship)—1, Ziese (Washington, Mil- 

880 yds. (Academies and Private Schools)—1, St. Johns; 2, Lake waukee) = inte Ciiteee. each) : 3, Phen a 
a eee: eee EGER eh TORII EM ORR ETI He. 16.4-10s 

880 yds. (Private High Schools)—1, St. Rita; 2, wages 8, Moose- 120 hurdles (Academy Championship)—1, Taylor (St. Johns) ; 2, 
TREAT nnn anne eeeneeneneesseecneceeeceees svcceccsecscosenecsene .-1m.37s Franks (St. John’s) ; 3, Nelson (Wayland) ............---.---0--+--+- 16 4-10s 

880 yds. (Wisconsin Championship) Class B—1, Wisconsin High: 120 hurdles (Private High School Championship)—1, Simmen (Moose- 
2, Cudahy ; 3, West Bemd...............-...ce--eoseecseee- ennecocecen ronnecsiones 1m.41s heart) ; 2, Mulligan (Mooseheart) ; 3, Nornberger (Loyola) ..17 3-5s 

880 yds. (Chicago Catholic High Schools)—1, St. Rita ; 2. St. 100 yds. (National Championship)—1, Jensen (Kenosha) ; 2, Fuzer 
Ignatius ; 3, De La Salle................-.s-cc-sceomsseeeeeeeeesesneenseeeee -1m.37 2-5s (West Allis) ; 3, Malone (Milwaukee South) ...-...-...2.-.-.-.--- 10 3-5s 

880 yds. (Marquette University Fraternity Relay)—1, Sigma Phi: 1090 yds. (Academy)—1, Brassarb (St. Johns); 2, Shafer (Lake 
2, Alpha Chi; 3, Alpha Gamma Phi...........-.....---.-.-.--00-- 1m.39 1-5s Forest) ; 3, Davies (Lake Forest) 10 3-5s 

2 mile relay (Wisconsin Championship)—1, Kenosha; 2, Milwaukee, 100 yds. (Private High Schools)—1, Francisco (Mooseheart); 2. 
South ; 3, Milwaukee, Fi Rasistnadonruuntsinesapnionnnniaiensenisemainniniaat +8m.50s Cranley (St. Rita) ; 3, O’Hara (St. Rita) 10 1-5s 

2 mile relay (Miltary Academies and Preparatory mene St. Shot Put (National Championship)—1, Calvert (Milwaukee South) ; 
Johns ; 2, Lake Forest ; 3, Wayland..........-.----ce-ree--eeco-seesee 8m.58 3-5s 2, Arbiture (Boys Tech of Milwaukee) ; 3, Folk (Janesville)..43ft. 

2 mile relay (Private High School Championship)—1, Mooseheart ; Shot Put (Academy)—1, Hobdy (Lake Forest); 2, Smith (Lake 
2, St. Rita; 3, Loyola........... sonsceeoce saseseeseencenesessesenensetesessenessesnes 78m.54 3-5s Forest) ; 3, Woodworth (Lake Forest)... ..+50ft.1in 

1 mile relay (National Championship)—1, Peoria Central; 2, Deer- Shot Put (Private High Schools)—1, Haupt (Marquette) ; 2, Bowen 
field Shields ; 3, New Trier (Chicago) ..... ---t3m.52 1-5s (Mooseheart) ; 3, Uihlein (Milwaukee Country Day) ....39ft.5 1-2in 

1 mile relay (Wisconsin Championship) -1, ‘Washington, Milwaukee ; Javelin Throw (National Championship)—1, Tarman (Cudahy) ; 2, 
2, Milwaukee, West; 3, Milwaukee, North.........--..--------s0--+ 3m.52 1-5s Brotherton (Escanaba) ; 3, Hyde (Milwaukee West) ........ 148ft.10in 

1 mile relay (Military Academies and Preparatory Schools)—-1, Lake Javelin Throw (Academy)—1, Howell (Wayland Academy) ; 2, Hobdy 
Forest ; 2, St. Johns; 3, Wayland.................----+.--sesee-e--s-eM.44 1-58 (Leke Forest) : 8, Brown (St. Johns Military) .............. 7152ft.8in 

1 mile relay (Private High Schools)—-1, Loyola; 2, St. Johns Cathe- Javelin Throw (Private High Schools)—1, Boesel (Milwaukee Voca- 
dral; 3, Marquette High... wesssseseessssensnnesessoesees --8m.50s tional) ; 2, Lawrence (Mooseheart) ; 3, Schumacker (Marquette 

4 mile relay (National Championship)—1, Milwaukee, “West ; 2. Mil- ESE SES CRT ES AES ERAS _.145ft.2in 
waukee, South; 3, Milwaukee, East..........-.-----s---0-s--1---00 20m.23 2-5s Discus Throw (National Championship)—1, Folk (Janesville); 2, 

Medley Relay (220, 440, 880, mile) (Wisconsin Championship )—1, Bliedung (Milwreukee East) ; 3 Crowley (Shorewood) ......116ft.2in 
Milwaukee, East; 2, Bay View, Milwaukee; 3, het ~~ Discus Throw (Academy)—1, Smith (Lake Forest) ; 2, Hobdy (Lake 
Milwaukee .... -25 4-5s Forest) ; 3, Garrity (Lake Forest) ..................-.0..-cccs-cscscsssess 115ft.2in 

Medley Relay (Military Academies and Preparatory. “Schools) (440. Diseus Throw (Private High Schools)—1, Uihlein (Milwaukee 
220, oe mile)—1, Wayland Academy; 2, St. Johns Country Day); 2, Bowen (Mooseheart) ; 3, Schumacker (Mar- 
EES Ge NRE) ELE TERA ATOR. 8m.51 3-10s Pe a ir NAS TA CES ST SAR SEO TELAT 108ft.4 1-2in 





Medley Relay (440, 220, 880, mile) (Private —— Schools)—1, Moose- : 
heart; 2, DeLaSalle; 3, Loyola.............0. ..8m.14 4-58 (Continued on page 46) 
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An Opportune Time for Testing Football Equipment 


Gold Smith 





No. HB—Hanley-Bachman Pants No. NH—Navy Helmet 

No. NA—Navy Pants No. SA—-Cantilever Shoulder Pad 
No. WP—West Point Pants No. N —Navy Shoulder Pad 

No. NP—Featherweight Pants No. SR—Foam Rubber Shoulder Pad 


Will Give Complete Protection and Speed Up Your Game. 
Try our No. X5 Official Waterproofed, Rubber Valve Foot Ball. It won't get soggy on a wet day. 
Your local Dealer can show you Goldsmith 1927 Foot Ball Equipment. If not write to us direct. 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS CO. 


Office and — Athletic Goods Manufacturers Westen Dist’s B 
Cincinnati, Ohio 127 East 9th St. 


U. S. A. 2 Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE 
SOUTHERN 
METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY 


Dallas, Texas 


will conduct, beginning 
June 6th 





The 
Rockne-Meanwell 


School 


for coaches of 
Football and Basketball 


Complete courses in Football and Basketball, 
in the minimum time of two weeks 


“All Day—Every Day” 


ROCKNE 
of 
NOTRE 
DAME 


MEANWELL 
of 


WISCONSIN 





For particulars write Dr. R. 
N. Blackwell, Business Man- 
ager of Athletics, Southern 
Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas 


Results of the Fourth Annual High 
School Meet 


(Continued from page 44) 


Pole Vault (National Championship)—1, (tie), Hyde (West Mil- 
waukee) and: Singer (Washington of Milwaukee); 3, (tie), 
Mangen (Milvraukee East) and Nowak (Milwaukee South) ..10ft.6in 

Pole Vault (Academy)—1, Rinehart (Lake Forest) ; 2, Franks (St. 
SS ST Th BI iiiicceitnccrtennncnisnccnnntiaennmnsinmnnian +10ft.9in 

Pole Vault (Private High Schools)—1, Francisco (Mooseheart) ; 2, 
Garvy (Loyola High) ; 3, Clark (Loyola High)................f11ft.8in 

Running Broad Jump (National Championship)—1, Fuser (West 
Allis High); 2, Minehan (Milwaukee East) ; 8, Crowley (Shore- 
wood) ¢20ft.8 1-4in 

Running Broad Jump (Academy)—1, Taylor (St. Johns) ; 2, Franks 
(St. Johns) ; 3, Smith (Lake Forest) ¢21ft.lin 

Running Broad Jump (Private High Schools)—1, Francisco (Moose- 
heart) ; 2, Sneider (Moosecheart) ; 3, Lawrence (Mooseheart) 

20ft.10 1-4in 

Running High Jump (National Championship)—1, Minehan (Mil- 
waukee East) ; 2, Crowley (Shorewood); 3 (tie), Thomas (Mil- 
waukee West) and Otjen (Bay View) eevee Dft.5in 

Running High Jump (Academy)—1 (tie), Reynolds (St. Johns) 
and Smith (Lake Forest) ; 3. McFarland (St. Johns) ..t5ft.9 1-8in 

Running High Jump (Private High Schools)—1, Pommett (Moose- 
heart): 2, (tie), Uihlein (Milwaukee Country Day) and Howell 
(Mooseheart) ae Paeanons = — | 


+New record. 
Lakewood High School Relays 
Conducted by Lakewood (Ohio) High School, May 1, 1926. 
RELAY RACES. 
440 yds.—1, Lakewood; 2, St. Ignatius, Cleveland, and Shaw, E. 




















Cleveland, tie ................. 43 3-56 
880 yds., Class A—1, Shaw, East Cleveland; 2, St. “Ignatius, Ant 
land; 3, Glenville, Cleveland; 4, Lak ewood i sdesidieanlisiiitinais 1m.28 2-5s 
2d Section—1, Academy H.S., Erie, Pa.; 2, Akron Central; 3, Mc- 
Kinley, Canton ; 4, Cathedral Latin, Cleveland. ileal im. 89 2-5s 

880 yds. Class B—1, Berea; 2, Shaker Heights; 3, Chagrin Falls; 4 
Rocky River *1m.41 1-5s 
880 yds. Freshman—1, Akron South; 2, Fairmount, Cleveland ; 3, Leh- 
man, Canton; 4, Patrick Henry, aE +1m.48 2-5s 
880 yds., 8th Grade—l, Fairmount, Cleveland; 2, Patrick B nag: 
Cleveland; 3, Addison, Cleveland *1m.46s 





1 mile, Midwest Championship—1, Lakewood ; 2, West Tech, Cleveland: 
3, Glenville, Cleveland .3m.35 2-58 

1 mile, Class A—1, Shaw, East Cleveland; 2, " Eahoweed i 8, Akron 
BG ST. . ceeenernitetentcerenceenersneiennntarssanesinitiniingententaniniatndncessei 3m.42s 

2d Section—1, Akron Central; 2, St. Ignatius, Cleveland; 3, Akron 











South .8m.45 1-5s 
1 mile, Class B—l1, Berea; 2, Chagrin Falls; 3, Shaker 
Heights _..... .8m.46 3-5s 





1 1-2 mile—1, Glenville, Cleveland; 2, Akron Central ; 3, Akron North; 
4, Akron West .*6m.12 2-5s 
2 miles—1, Lakewood; 2, McKinley, Canton; 3, Akron North; 4, 











TTD, cxccesssceseniecssiainsenersneninsapanciimpiananansatosnatatinnsteemaceamanmnsnemneneaninten *8m.42 4-5s 
3 miles——1, Glenville, Cleveland; 2, Lakewood; 8, Academy H.S 

BD, ibe 5 Ge Be a vcccnsecccsccscetrasencintticgnenectaeninnnnemecmnancess 14m.30s 
4 miles—1, Glenville, Cleveland; 2, Acatemy H.E., Erie, Pa.; 3, John 

Adams ee PE eS EE 20m.146 





WINNERS OF waa EVENTS 


April, 1927 








120 low hurdles—McCoy, 2 





PRIIIIED . cconmanimncnmaneuianiia 4 3-5s 

120 high hurdles—McCoy, oo 

South 16 2-5s 
High jump— 

Nelson, Acad. H.S........... 5ft.7in 

Persons, Painesville ...... 5ft.7in 


Broad jump—Mason, Lake- 


ee: 19ft.7 1-2in 
Pole vault—George U. School.. 
—_ Fl 
Shot ‘put—Wiener, Glenville... 
insaiiinpnibisniiniiminmueiiieaiiaas *44ft.7 1- in 


*New record. {Equals record. 


Emerson High School Third Annual Invitation 
Relays 


Held at Gleason Field, Gary, Ind., Apri! 24, 1926. 
RELAY RACES. 


880 yds.—1, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
High, Chicago 


2, Michigan City, Ind.; 3, University 


-..1m.38.6s 





2d race—1l, Senn, Chicago; 
Cicero, Ill. 


2, Hyde Park, Chicago: 3, Morton, 
sdeanieanienintsitaaadidetieiiinmensaimmetiann dann 1m.39.36 





mile—New Trier, Kenilworth, IIl.; 
Park, Ill., 3, Emerson, Gary 


2, Deerfield-Shields, Highland 


itepnesnnnsinnsesngsicesesmnaiibabemenabineniceensiaies 3m.43.8s 


2d race—1, Lindblom, Chicago; 2, La Grange, Ill.; 3, Kalamazoo, 





Mich. 


_ 


Froebel, Gary 


aerate 3m.57.4s 


mile medley race—1, Emerson, Gary; 2, Morton, Cicero, IIl.; 3, 





2d race—1l, Deerfield-Shields, Highland Park, Ill.; 2, La Grange, 


Ill.; 8, Michigan City, Ind 





~ 


Park, Chicago 


7-8 mile medley—1, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 2, Emerson, Gary; 3, Hyde 


8m.10.8s 





2d race—1, New Trier, Kenilworth, Ill.; 2, Fort Madison, Iowa; 


3, Morton, Cicero, I 


8m.28.9s 





WINNERS OF SPECIAL EVENTS. 














100 yds. run — Ramsey, 

Senn 10. 

880 yds. run—Link, Emer- 
son 2m.13.3s 

2d race—Goodwin, Glen- 
bard 2m.11.1s 

120 hurdles—Rodgers, Senn.... 
716.4s 

220 hurdles—Whitney, La 
Grange 28.88 





*New record. {Equals record. 


High jump—Schrier, Kazoo 
a. a ee 5ft.8in 

Broad jump—Portness, Senn.. 
*21ft.11 3-8in 

Pole vault—Sparrow, Michi- 
gan City 10ft. 

Shot put—Elser, Emerson....... 
coudbtdaiiajeisieiadapiiitaianeiadalile 44ft.3-4in 








GIRLS’ SPECIAL EVENTS. 


40 yds. run—Dorothy Smith 





5. 
100 yds. low hurdles—Nellie 
TRUE ‘kininseansiaeemcccunaan 14.2s 


440 yds: relay—N. Zilk, D. 
Smith, D. McWilliams, K. 
Hopp, M. Born, N. Todd 
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The Mannscope Method of Baseball Instruction 


Teaches by analyzing photographically through a new combination of “stills” and “movies.” 


Does what normal motion picture projection cannot do. Technique and strategy made clear 
through this method. 


Practical—Entertaining—lInteresting. Invaluable aid to coaches. Analyzes the most intri- 
cate play. Develops teams and players. Creates new interest in the “Fan.” 


Babe Ruth shows how the bat must be 
swung. 


Rogers Hornsby demonstrates batter’s 
position and swing. 

Bob O’Farrell—catching strategy. 
Grover Alexander—on pitching. 

Jes Haines—on pitching. 

Ed Roush—on sliding. 





Max Carey—on base running. 


Not a Photo-Play— 
nor Stereopticon 


Jim Bottomly—frst base play. 
KiKi Cuyler—outfield play. 





The Mannscope— 
A Teaching Projector 


Many, many other major league stars. 


THE MANNSCOPE .- $150.00 


The machine will project the exact 
moves, step by step, stopping at any 





















































point in a play, held for analysis and PRICE {Check 
then carried forward. 
: Unit No. 1|_ 
Special Feature— The Mannscope Complete, | Pitching (Series of 5 Reels) $60 
permits the operator to reverse the a ae 
action of player, so a given play or 1... Batting $35 
action can be gone over again to be Unit No. 2| ~~~ Base Running and Sliding 20 
intimately observed, picked apart and Complete, | 1...... Defensive Strategy, No. 1.............|_ 15 
studied thoroughly. $95 1...... Defensive Strategy, No. 2... 15 
‘ , 1...... Battery Strat 20 
These features are not obtainable in oe ae 
rdinary motion pictures or stereop- ] 
oie id P . P 1. Cantias $15 
. Unit No. 3| 1---- First Base 15 
Due to this method, one-tenth the — 1...... Second Base and Shortstop__.._.—| 15 
length of film is necessary as com- 1. Thied. Base 10 
pared to normal motion film pro- 1...... Outfield and Defensive Shifting........ 15 
jection. 





Mannscope and Complete Baseball Course (15 Reels) $350 
Mannscope and any one Reel may be purchased at price indicated in 





The newest idea of a Daylight Screen for 
classroom, clubs. No booth required. Re- 
markably low figure. 





right hand column. 
A special Reel of Basketball fundamentals may be purchased for $25. 
Only Standard Safety Film used. Terms granted on request. 


The Leslie Mann Sportology Corporation 
121 Middlesex Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1923-24 


With articles by 

Rockne, Meanwell, Ralph Jones, Archie Hahn, 
Lewis, Strahan, Jaggard, Grover, Manley, Stafford, 
Stewart, Majella, Trester, Pritchard, Lipski, Judson, 
Fletcher, Stroud, Ward, Ferguson, Clevenger, Win- 
ters, Wieman, Huebel, Young, Mayser, Rogers, 
Chandler, Reynolds, Collins, Nicholson, Smith, 
Novak, Beyer, Luehring, Thomas, Haberman, Allen, 
Morrison, Hogan, and Harmon. 

One hundred articles by forty authorities on athletics 
in the 1923-1924 Journals for $1.25 unbound, $3.50 


bound. 
COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1924-25 


With articles by 

Hillman, Bridges, Mcanwell, Hunter, Wimberly, 
Daniels, Stafford, Grover, Webb, Nohr, Pritchard, 
Schommer, Rockne, Ewing, Van Liew, Jones, Erney, 
Lindel, Kent, Allen, Mather, O’Neil, Martin, Ash- 
more, Kennedy, Crisler, Habermann, Belting, Kerr, 
Yost, Butler, Hanley, Lieb, Fisher, Wilson, Morgan, 
Cromwell, Paige, Vogel, Roycroft, Hager, Fletcher, 
Bachrach. 

One hundred articles by forty-four authorities on 
athletics in the 1924-25 Journals for $1.50 unbound, 
$3.75 bound. 


BASKETBALL REPRINT 


The great demand for issues of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


for 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 has made a 
reprint necessary. 


The following articles are now available: 
CONTENTS OF BASKETBALL REPRINT 


Basketball Fundamentals Ira T. Carrithers 
Stops and Turns (3 diagrams) 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Practice Formation (6 diagrams) Frank McCormick 
Some Successful Basketball Plays (4 diagrams) 
John L. Griffith 
K. L. Wilson 
F. J. Winters 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Ralph Jones 








Basketball Offense (6 diagrams) 
Floor Plays (20 diagrams) 
A Tip-off Formation 
Basketball Defense 


PRICE OF REPRINT 


To non-subscribers—fifty cents. 
To subscribers—twenty-five cents. 


Send orders now to 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Above—K. K. Rockne, Athletic New Gymnasium, University of Below—Walter Meanwell, Bas- 
Director Notre Dame ketball Coach, University of 
Wisconsin 


| The University of Notre Dame 
AT SOUTH BEND, IND. 


ANNOUNCES BEGINNING AUGUST EIGHTH 


| THE ROCKNE-MEANWELL SCHOOL 











COMPLETE COURSES IN FOOTBALL AND BASKETBALL 


IN MINIMUM TIME OF TWO WEEKS 


FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 
“ALL DAY — EVERY DAY” 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 
REGISTRAR—NOTRE DAME, IND. 
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THE O’SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 





We specialize in 
making Honor 
sweaters for 
schools. 


Furnished in all 
standard school 
colors. 





Special ten-day 
delivery. 


Chenille or Felt 


letters or em- 
blems. 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


9414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 

















